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For a more uniformly finished leather... 


Soak this faster way 


When you use sodium tetrasulfide 
in your soak water, you get faster, 
more complete wetting of hides. 
You get more regular unhairing. 
You have no hard spots, so your 
liming is more even, too. Result: 
a more uniformly finished leather. 
Sodium tetrasulfide softens ce- 
ment substance and lets you thor- 
oughly soak flint dried steer hides 
in 48 hours. Hides come out clean- 
er—-sometimes you can skip the 
scudding operation completely. 


Lower cost * A mild concentra- 
tion does the best job— 0.6% solu- 
tion for dry hides, 0.3% solution 
for soaking green salted stock. 

Shorter soaking time offers less 
possibility of damage, better yield. 
The tannery operation is more ef- 
ficient and economical. 


Free bulletins on Hooker sodium 
tetrasulfide, sodium  sulfhydrate, 
and sodium sulfide contain more 
information on better soaking and 
unhairing methods. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL 
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Sales Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Los 
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North Vancouver, B. C. 





Increase the cutting value 
of your leathers with 
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Cutting shoe uppers from flank area of chrome leather side retanned with ZIRCOTAN T. No, it’s no 
mistake. Solidity of flank section closely approaches the quality of leather nearer back bone edge. 


ZIRCOTAN T offers you the double advantages of improved results and 
greater uniformity of quality in the tanning of fine leathers. Proper 
application—such as retanning of chrome leather—insures better 
smoothness of grain, and more uniform solidity and plumpness than 
ordinary tanning materials can produce. 


In chrome tanning, ZIRCOTAN T supplements the chrome. It can be 
used before, with or after chrome tanning materials. 

With vegetable tans, ZIRCOTAN T is valuable as a fixative for tannin, 
or for pre-tannage to improve wearing qualities. ZIRCOTAN T may be 
used in formaldehyde tannage to improve the body of the leather. 
ZIRCOTAN T by itself is unsurpassed for tanning white leathers. Finished 
leather is white through its entire thickness. 

Request complete information on ZIRCOTAN T from the Leather Chem- 
icals Department of Rohm & Haas, or call your local representative. 


ZIRCOTAN is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 
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SYNEKTAN 0-230*—For use alone or in combination tan 
ning with vegetable extract or chrome. 
tannages and bleaches. Excellent as a 
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Useful for rapid 
retan on chrome 


SYNEKTAN 0.272*—Similar to Synektan 0-230 in use. 


Produces smooth grain leather with mellow feel 
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full. soft leather of good weight 


SYNEKTAN NCRP* — Recommended for Sport goods 
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grained leather, of good tensile strength. 
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fastness for whites. 
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THE SPECIFIC DYE/FOR THE SPECIFIC APPLICATION 


ALGOSOL:® Water-soluble vat dyes for chrome or chrome-syntan 
leathers in the blue or in the crust. Produces beautiful muted pastel 
and medium shades of outstanding fastness to light and washing 
without requiring highly alkaline solutions. 

































GENAFAST:® Specially selected dyes excellent for wash and dry-clean- 
able suede garment leathers when properly aftertreated. Good fast- 
ness to light, crocking and water bleeding. 


GENACRYL:® Modified basic dyes of non-bronzing type, some with 
superior light fastness over ordinary basic dyes. Clean, bright shades 
excellent for drum coloring, topping or flame coating. 


PALATINE® and SUPRALAN:® Premetalized dyes for the widest range 
of fast colors on the widest range of tannages. Excellent fastness to 
dry cleaning, washing and light. 


NAPHTHOLS:® Azoic dyes for glove, upholstery and garment leathers 
where high fastness to light and washing is required. Colors are 
bright and have a pigment character which permits excellent grain 
covering. 


There are many other GDC dyes for leather and many other applica- 
tions—for information or assistance, call on GDC. 
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Leathers to be chrome tanned or 
vegetable tanned are treated with Arko 
Mold Preventor in the first feed of tan. 


Leathers to be pickled and then chrome 
tanned are treated with Arko Mold 
Preventor in the pickling process. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND PROCESSORS OF 


TANNING and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


This J. S. YOUNG CO. 101% acre plant in Baltimore, on deep water, has its own dock and railroad facilities—for 
expediting both the receipt of imports from all over the world and the shipment of Tanning and Dyewood Extracts 


to the leather indusfry everywhere. 


Your Source for 
Practically Every Well-Known 
and Reputable Tanning Extract 


Used by the Industry. 


Since 1869 the J.S. Young Co. continuously has been 
serving all branches of the tanning industry. The steady 
growth of this business and of its facilities and services 
attest to the appreciation of the industry for the 
comprehensiveness and thoroughness of our research and 
technical facilities enjoyed by our customers. 


Not only are we importers but we are manufacturers and 
processors of practically every well-known and reputable 
tanning extract and dyewood...to meet the individual 
requirements of both large and small operators... 

for leather, silk, wool and synthetic textiles. 


Always, your dependable source of supply ... prompt delivery 
in any quantity from barrels to tank cars. Besides our plant 
in Baltimore, we maintain special warehouse facilities in 


Peabody, Mass., Chicago, Paterson, N.J., and Gloversville, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the famous 
CHEMBARK natural Tanning 
Extracts for the CHEMTAN CO. 

. . and other special 
products. 
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LOGWOOD FROM HAITI 
SUMAC FROM SICILY 
DIVI-DIVI FROM SAN DOMINGO 
TANNIC ACID FROM TURKEY 
FUSTIC DYEWOOD FROM 

CENTRAL AMERICA 
GAMBIER FROM MALAYAN STRAITS 


QUEBRACHO FROM THE ARGENTINE 
WATTLE BARK FROM EAST 

AND SOUTH AFRICA 
HEMLOCK FROM U.S.A. 
MYRABOLAM FROM INDIA 
CHESTNUTWOOD EXTRACT FROM 

FRANCE AND ITALY 
HYPERNIC FROM NICARAGUA 
OSAGE ORANGE FROM TEXAS 
HEMATINE FROM HAITI 


tre J. S. YOUNG CO. 


2701-2755 Boston St., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Complete laboratory facilities and technical advice available 
PHILADELPHIA © PATERSON, MW. J. © PEABODY, MASS. © NEW YORK CITY © GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. © CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE 
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BARKEY'S 
Import 
Shipments 


We have the reputation for prompt, direct shipments from foreign 
countries to any port in the United States or Canada...in any quantity! 


Barkey Ua ee ae 


44 EAST 53RD STREET * NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


the following Raw Materials: 
DIRECT IMPORTERS Wottle Bork = Weegee ail 


OF RAW AND Valonia Cups and Beards = ®* Divi Divi 
PROCESSED VEGETABLE Myrabolams * Sumac 
and EXTRACTS 


(available in solid, crushed and spray-dried) 
TANNING MATERIALS 


- i th Id Quebracho * Valonia 
m all over the wor Chettne * Myrabolam 


Wattle * Mangrove 


Whatever your needs ... you can depend on Barkey! 





CHROME 


CHEMICALS 


Produced to highest standards for best results 
in leather treating and processing. 


As a leading supplier, Columbia-Southern 
always has ample stocks and can provide 
prompt service. 

Your orders are respected and they are given 
the utmost in attention, accuracy and care. 

‘To place an order or for more information, 
please contact our Pittsburgh address or any 
of our fourteen convenient district offices. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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proper application 
through 


| processing with 
highly stable, standardized bating compounds 
Biobates are prepared in concentrated 
form — provide effective, controllable 
enzyme action suited to all types 
of leather. 


WALLERSTEIN TECHNICAL SERVICE 
in your specific tanning operations 


For assurance of high grade performance. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 


Division of Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 





180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


also: SE BACOL... for dependable unhairing 


STEROZOL...- for inhibition of bacteria and molds 
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Vhomas -Schoniger 


LOW PRESSURE, ALL GLASS 
COMBUSTION APPARAT 


¢ For determination of halogens, sulfur, phosphorus, 
traces of metals, etc., in organic materials 


e End products free from metal contaminants 


© Rapid, simple and inexpensive 


-..a simplified technique for catalytic combustion 


For the rapid determination of sulfur, 
halogens, phosphorus, and traces of metals 
in organic substances by simple combustion 
in oxygen. No elaborate equipment is re- 
quired, negligible pressure is produced and 
the combustion products are free from 
metallic contaminants. 

The procedure simply converts organic 
materials into soluble combustion products 
which are then analyzed by usual inorganic 
gravimetric or volumetric methods. 

Consisting of a heavy wall, conical flask, 
of borosilicate glass, with flaring lip and 
elongated interchangeable ground glass 
stopper with attached U-shape, platinum 
wire gauze sample carrier and small, spe- 
cially cut, unsized low ash paper sheets 
which serve as holders for the sample. 

In use, the sample is wrapped and folded 


| SAMPLE 


SAMPLE IN 
a PAPER 


HOLDER 


, zoo PLATINUM 
SAMPLE CARRIER | 
ABSORPTION | 
LIQUID 


coms STOPPER WITH 


OINT | 
WRAPPEC ¥ GROUND JOIN 


of organic materials in oxygen 


in the paper holder. Sample is then placed 
in the platinum carrier and the flask is 
charged with a small amount of absorbing 
liquid as required for the specific reaction 
and with free-flowing oxygen. The paper 
tail is then ignited; the stopper with sample 
is seated in the flask and flask then inverted 
at an angle. The catalytic combustion pro- 
ceeds at high temperatures and the com- 
bustion products are absorbed in the 
liquid. Titrations can then be made directly 
in the flask. 


Due to the inherent fragility of glass in 
the presence of reduced pressure, general 
safety regulations should be followed, such 
as the use of shield, goggles, etc. 

Results compare favorably, i.e., within 
+0.3°), with conventional combustion 
methods. Because of the low cost, time and 
space saving features, the method is finding 
wide use for many substances which under- 
go complete combustion. 

See Wolfgang Schéniger, Mikrochimica 
Acta, 1955, Heft 1, pp. 123-129, and ibid., 
1956, Heft 1-6, pp. 869-876. 


6470-E. Combustion Apparatus, Thomas- 
Schoniger (Schoniger Flask), as above de- 
scribed, 300 ml capacity, for samples up to 10 
mg. With standard taper stopper and platinum 
wire gauze sample carrier, 100 sample holders 
and directions for use 28.35 
6470-G. Ditto, as above but with 500 mi flask, 
for samples up to 100 mg 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 


More and more laboratories rely on “— 


Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents 


VINE ST. AT 3RD * PHILADELPHIA S&S, PA. 
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THE STRATIGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF DRY 
MATTER AND NITROGEN IN CATTLE HIDES* 


Epwarp F. Metion, Samuet J. Viora, Atrrep H. Korn ann J. NAGHSsKI 


Eastern Regional Research Laboratory* 


Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


A precision slicing technique was employed to cut consecutive 
slices of equal thickness parallel to the grain surface of a cattlehide. 
These slices were analyzed to determine the quantitative distribu- 
tion of various components through the thickness of the hide. A 
dehydration procedure was developed which enabled the contents 
of these slices to be calculated on a dry-weight basis. The dry- 
weight yield and the nitrogen content of the slices revealed marked 
differences in composition through the thickness of the hide. The 
flesh and grain areas contained less dry matter than the corium. 
A similar trend was also evident from the nitrogen values. 


deuteron DE eee RE ea 


INTRODUCTION 


The various components of hides and skins and their changes during 
leather manufacture have been the object of many studies (1). However, 
extensive application of technology to the problems of the leather industry 
keeps demanding a sharper and more detailed description of the true nature 
and structure of hides. Histological studies have supplied detailed descrip- 
tions of the location of the organized structures of hides and some information 


on the occurrence of the unorganized constituents. Chemical analysis, 


however, has been applied chiefly to the determination of the gross amount 
of constituent present in the whole thickness of a hide. There are only a few 
recorded attempts to apply chemical analysis to determine structural features 
in hides or leathers. 

As early as 1922 Balderston (2) attempted to obtain greater detail on the 
distribution of grease in leathers by splitting the leather into seven layers 
and analyzing each layer separately. An abbreviation of this technique—the 
analysis of the grain, middle, and flesh splits—was applied quite thoroughly 

*Presented at the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting at Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 25-June 1, 1958, 


tEastern Utilization Research and Development Division, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture 
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to the analysis of fats and chromium in leathers. References to these studies 
were presented by Kritzinger and Theis (3), who utilized the precision of the 
microtome to slice leather specimens into exactly ten equal layers parallel 


to the grain surface. Their studies of the stratigraphic distribution of chro- 
mium content in leathers gave direct quantitative data to clarify many aspects 
of this important problem. 

This stratigraphic analysis technique employing the microtome was used 
directly on fresh hide material by Mellon and Korn (4) to demonstrate the 
network structure of elastin in the grain area of cattlehides. This ability 
of stratigraphic chemical analysis to supplement and elaborate upon informa- 
tion obtained by histological studies encouraged its application to other 
chemical determinations on raw hides. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Preparation of hide.— A freshly flayed steerhide was washed with cold 
water for one-half hour in a slotted drum to remove blood and debris. After 
fleshing, an area about 12”’ x 18’’ was cut from the middle of the bend ad- 
jacent to the backbone. This piece was stored at —20°F. for a minimum of 
six months to assure that all rapid changes due to freezing had occurred. 

For each determination a piece about 3’’ square was removed from this 
piece, thawed, and shaved with a dry razor to remove the hair level with the 
epidermis. The shaved piece was kept in cold water overnight with 0.015; 
phenylmercuric acetate as a preservative. This assured an even hydration 
of the entire sample. In the morning the shaved piece was cut into approxi- 
mately 1.5-cm. squares using a sharp dissecting knife. These pieces were 
kept immersed in water until removed for freezing. The pieces with sides 
most nearly perpendicular to the grain surface were chosen for slicing. Twelve 
pieces were used for each run. To facilitate the production of truly flat grain 
surface, these were placed against a smooth aluminum sheet resting on pieces 
of dry ice. A flat-surfaced glass plug weighing 57 g. was placed on the flesh 
side to press the grain uniformly against the plate. When the piece was 
frozen to within a few millimeters of the flesh side, it was removed from the 
plate and frozen flesh side down on the microtome stage. A layer of ice 
several millimeters thick under the piece kept the microtome blade from 
hitting the stage when the last slices were cut. 


Sectioning.—_The stage was adjusted so that the grain surface was ap- 
proximately parallel to the knife path. Slices were cut 0.1 mm. thick as 
shown in Fig. 1. If a cut across the entire piece was not obtained by the 
fourth slice, the piece was rejected and a new piece substituted. The cut 
slices were put immediately into small beakers containing about 10 ml. of 
acetone. The five slices which comprise each layer were collected in the 


same beaker. After the entire piece was successfully sliced, the slices were 
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transferred to 50-ml. round-bottomed centrifuge tubes each containing 25 ml. 
of acetone. 


LAYERS SLICES 
0.5 mm. 0.1 mm. 


THICKNESS 
OF HIDE 


FIGURE 1 Details of stratigraphic slicing method. 


After the 12 pieces were sliced, each centrifuge tube except the last con- 
tained 60 slices all taken from the same layer at a fixed distance from the 
grain surface. The last tube contained between 60 to 120 slices and was 
called the residue. All the pieces did not give an identical number of slices, 
and to reduce the number of analyses the last partial tube of slices was added 


to the previous tube. Twelve or thirteen complete layers plus the residue 
were obtained for each run. 


Dry weight determination.—-After 18 hours the acetone was decanted, 
and fresh acetone was put on the slices. Eight hours later this acetone was 
decanted, and the slices still in the centrifuge tubes were dried in a vacuum 
oven for 16 hours at 45°C. The tubes were weighed and then redried in the 
vacuum oven for an additional 8 hours to assure a constant dry weight. A 
stream of air, dried with magnesium perchlorate, flowed through the oven to 
sweep out liberated moisture. The increase in weight of the tubes over 
their tare weight was reported as the dry weight of the layers. The data 
for four such experiments are presented in Table I. 


Nitrogen determination.—-The dry slices were suspended in 20 ml. of 
6N hydrochloric acid and refluxed for 16 hours. The hydrolyzate was diluted 
to 100 ml. and 2.0-ml. samples were removed for the Kjeldahl nitrogen 
determination. The digestion mixture was 2 ml. of sulfuric acid, 1.20 g. of 
potassium sulfate, and 0.03 g. of mercuric oxide. Digestion time was two 
hours from clearing. The ammonia liberated from the digestion mixture was 
caught in boric acid and titrated with standard acid. 

The data for four such experiments are presented in Table I. 
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TABLE | 
fTHE DRY WEIGHT AND NITROGEN CONTENTS OF LAYERS OF 
ACETONE-EXTRACTED STEERHIDE 


(Milligrams per layer 











Layers* Run 1 Run 2 Run 3 Run 4 
ae _wW t. ar ae Wt | N : we N oe eee N Si 
1 387 62 278 46 2609 44 150 25 
2 $35 72 324 55 366 60 267 +4 
3 522 90 391 66 366 61 306 52 
1 712 125 537 91 576 99 403 80 
5 812 144 722 129 647 110 516 90 
6 941 166 718 129 087 124 S77 100 
7 911 160 761 132 640 117 567 99 
8 1096 191 760 134 693 120 531 91 
9 923 164 809 154 692 121 564 98 
10 917 161 707 125 597 103 576 98 
11 912 158 676 124 676 116 609 104 
12 787 122 712 125 562 98 567 99 
13 662 113 564 98 ; ; 367 60 
Rt 999 169 759 129 1.039 170 798 136 
*Numbere d from hair surface. oi a = 
This specimen was l r thinner 
tThe residue which include he last full layer plus the remaining partial layer 
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FIGURE 2 Nstribution of dry weight in acetone-extracted hick 
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DISCUSSION 


The curves of Figs. 2 and 3, which represent the distribution of the dry 


matter of a steerhide, show a pronounced inflection at the fourth layer from 
the grain. The decrease of hair root residues is quite marked within the 
fourth layer, and very few hair roots are visible in the slices of the fifth layer. 
Chis indicates that the fourth layer is also the transition between the grain 
and corium layers. Therefore, it is apparent that the concentration of dry 
matter in the corium is approximately twice the concentration in the grain 
area. This is the reverse of the picture presented by the fibrous structure, 
for this shows a coarse network of coarse fibers in the corium and a dense 
network of fine fibers in the grain area. 


WEIGH] 


rOTAI 


— 
— 


LAYERS 


Distribution of dry weight as percent of total dry weight: 


median line 
and extreme points 


@ run i, Arun 2, run 3, @ run 4 


It is unfortunate that the necessity of embedding the hide specimens in 
ice to obtain satisfactory slicing on the microtome prevented the determina- 
tion of the original weight or moisture content of the layers, for this may have 
supplied some interesting observations. The use of acetone to dehydrate the 
tissue and of a vacuum oven with a flowing dry air stream to obtain complete 
removal of acetone and residual moisture at low temperature gave a com- 
parable dry weight without producing serious changes in the nature of the 


carbohydrates and proteins. This technique removed some free fatty ma- 
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terial from the layers, but this fat did not amount to more than 12% of the 
dry weight even in the layer containing the sebaceous glands. Therefore, 
the loss in dry matter due to the extraction of fat by the acetone can explain 
only a small portion of the difference between the grain and the corium. The 
data, however, should be considered as those from an acetone-extracted 
frozen hide rather than for a freshly flayed hide, although there is probably 
little difference between the two as far as the dry matter and nitrogen content 
are concerned. 


200 


100 


NITROGEN, MG 





2 } 6 8 10 12 


LAYERS 


FIGURE 4 Distribution of nitrogen in acetone-extracted hide. 


The dry-weight data for four runs are presented in Fig. 2. The curves do 
not fall together because different amounts of hide were sliced for each run. 
The dry weight of the first layer appears erratic because the first few slices 
cannot be cut uniform in area; thus the first layer represents a volume of 
tissue different from the subsequent layers of the same run. The remaining 
slices, however, have a uniform area and thickness and represent a definite 
volume of hide tissue. 

In addition to the pronounced inflection in the curves at the grain-corium 
boundary there is a definite downward trend of the dry-matter content curve 
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on the flesh side of the hide. This change does not appear to be as pronounced 
as that on the grain side and this may be partly due to the omission from the 
plot of the residual layer from the flesh side. This residue was not included 
in the figure because it represents a different volume of tissue from the other 
layers and is not directly comparable with them. 

The reproducibility of the method can probably be judged best if the four 
runs are put onto a comparable basis. This is easily done by plotting the 
weight of each layer as a percentage of the total dry weight for all the layers 
including the residue. The curves would crisscross indistinguishably, so 
Fig. 3 presents only the curve for the median value for the four runs and the 
upper and lower extreme points of the four runs. It is clear that a nearly 
random distribution of values is obtained around the median line and that 
the variation of the values is much less than the observed difference between 
the grain, corium, and flesh regions of the hide. 

Since the slicing technique provides equal volumes of tissue for each layer, 
and since the density of the fibrous elements which make up the bulk of these 
layers do not differ greatly, the nonfbrous components of the hide may be 
responsible for the difference in concentration of dry matter between the 
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Distribution of nitrogen as percent of total nitrogen: median line 
extreme points. 


4 run i, Arun 2, run 3, @ run 4. 
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grain and corium layers and between the flesh and corium layers. Histo- 
logical evidence shows that the mucopolysaccharide-type materials are more 
pronounced in the grain and flesh layers of a hide. These materials form 
gels between the fibers, and these gels can hold enormous amounts of water 
for their dry-matter content. If this proves to be the true explanation, the 
grain region of a hide would contain more water than has previously been 
indicated. 

Another, though less plausible, explanation is that the hair follicles, al- 
though filled with the hair shaft, still contain a large amount of void space. 
Both of these possibilities are now being explored. 

The nitrogen-content values which are shown in Fig. + are almost super- 
imposable on the dry-weight-content curves of Fig. 2, and when these data 
are expressed as percentages of the total nitrogen in the entire thickness of 
the hide, the median curve shown in Fig. 5 is again almost superimposable 
on the dry-weight median curve shown in Fig. 3. The distribution of the 
extreme points indicates that no one run js particularly out of agreement 
with the median curve. 

This marked similarity between the nitrogen and dry-weight curves em- 
phasizes that the dry matter of a hide is predominantly proteinaceous in 
character. However, when the nitrogen values are calculated as a percentage 
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FIGURE 6 Nitrogen content of slices on a dry-weight median line 
points. 
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of the dry weight for each layer, they show (Fig. 6) that the nitrogen content 
of the dry material in the grain layers is lower than that in the corium layers. 
Chis indicates that more material either lacking or low in nitrogen content 
is present in the grain than in the corium. This is one of the reasons why 


most of the purified hide collagens are made from corium splits of the hide. 


The pretanning treatments usually remove most of the noncollagenous 
material from the hides. Therefore, it would make little difference whether 
the decreased concentration of dry matter in the grain were due to voids 
along the hair shaft or moisture absorbed in the mucopolysaccharide gels. 
Che effect as far as finished leather is concerned would be that there is con- 
siderably more space around the fibers in the grain and flesh regions than there 
would be in the corium region. 


Gustavson (5) has claimed that the degree of swelling of the hide substrate 
at the moment of tanning is the governing factor for the distribution of chrome 
compounds within the leather. Since the chromium content of the grain 
laver has been found by many workers (3) to be higher than that of the 
corium, Gustavson felt that alterations of the grain membrane by swelling 
must be more deep-going than changes in the flesh section. This could easily 
be possible if the fibers of the grain area had less spatial restriction to swelling 
than the fibers of the corium, and this possibility is clearly indicated by the 
data of the present paper. 


Furthermore, Theis and Weidner (6) showed that the use of salt in the 
chrome liquor could level out the chrome concentration if the acid concen- 
tration were correct. They did not consider the swelling effect at that time, 
but later Theis (7) agreed with Gustavson that the swelling factor must be 
considered. This would argue that salt has a different effect upon the swell- 
ing of collagen fibers in the grain and in the corium. The present study would 
argue that the effect of salt is to reduce the swelling of the collagen fibers in 
the grain to the same degree of swelling as the corium fibers, which are re- 
strained from swelling to their maximum degree by their compact environ- 
ment. 

The probability of a more open fibrous structure in the grain area than 
elsewhere in the hide may revolutionize present concepts on the treatment 
of the grain. Many grain defects such as break, cracking, and scuffing may 
be enhanced by a lack of appreciation of the natural porosity of the grain 
region of the hide. 


CONCLUSION 


The grain region of a hide appears to have a considerably more open fibrous 
structure than previously believed, for the dry matter per unit volume is 
approximately only half that of the corium. The flesh region also appears 


to be more open although to a less degree than the grain. These facts sub- 
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stantiate some theories on the effect of salt in leveling the distribution of 
chromium in chrome-tanned leathers. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. R. M. Lottar (Tanners’ Council Research Laboratory, University of 
Cincinnati): It is certainly interesting to see this paper, which emphasizes 
the difference in the characteristics of the grain of skins and hides in compari- 
son with the characteristics of the corium. There are a couple of questions 
that I would like to ask Dr. Mellon. First, does he have any information on 
the relative extent to which the acetone dehydration removed the fat? Was 
the removal of the fat complete or not? 


Dr. Metton: I do not believe that the removal of fat was complete. We 
have made some studies along that line, and our main difficulty is interpreting 
the data, since there is such a wide variation of fat in a hide. You can take 
practically any area of the hide, cut out an inch-square area with a die, 
determine the amount of fat by hydrolyzing the sample and extracting with 
petroleum ether, and you may find a twofold difference in the fat content 
between two adjacent one-inch squares. We have done that any number of 
times. For this reason you cannot do a slicing experiment as we have done 
here and expect to make a fat study that gives reasonable results. We have, 
in the early stages of our work, determined the fat that was extracted in the 
acetone. In no case was it more than 12°7 of the total dry weight, and that 
was in the laver where the sebaceous glands exist. 


Dr. Lottar: One other question: Is it perhaps a reasonable interpreta- 


tion of the increase in the nitrogen content on the dry basis, presented in one 
of the later slides, to assume that that is primarily reflecting collagen purity? 


Dr. Metion: I think there are a few people here in the audience—Dr. 
Cassel for one. . .and Dr. Kanagy—-who have made purihed collagens. | 
believe Dr. Lollar here has been in on that work, too. All of us who have 
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made purifed collagens at one time or another know that we usually try to 
take our material for making collagen out of the center of the corium. That is 
because, as these results indicate, there is much less other nitrogenous ma- 
terial and much less carbohydrate material in the center of the corium, and 
we feel that the fewer the impurities you have to start with, the better chance 
you have of obtaining a pure material. 


Dr. Henry B. Merrie (B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Company): While it 
is true that as chrome tanning is ordinarily carried out you do have more 
chrome fixed in the grain and in the flesh than in the center of the skin, that 
depends on how the stock has been treated before it is tanned, how it is 
neutralized after it is tanned, and what kind of chrome liquor is used. By 
varying these factors you may get much greater fixation of chrome in the 
center, or much greater fixation in the grain and flesh, or practically a uni- 
form fixation throughout the whole thickness of the skin. I believe those 
factors have far more to do with the distribution of chromium than any 
differences in the structure or composition of the hide itself. 


Dr. Metton: Any of those differences require some difference between the 
grain, the flesh, and the corium areas. You give the same treatment to the 
same fibers; you have your hide in the same vat. There must be some 
difference. We all claim here that our tannin penetrates all through the 
hide—but how are we going to explain those differences? We make a differ- 
ence jn our tannin solution which causes a difference in pickup by the different 
sections of the hide—the grain, the corium, and the flesh. We are trying to 
draw out the fundamental facts which might explain these differences, and 
that is the object of our paper: to try and find some fundamental facts. We 
are submitting these to see if we cannot explain some of these phenomena. 


Dr. Merritt: The point is that during actual tanning you do not treat all 
portions of the skin—all layers of the skin—in the same way. In pickling, 
you frequently acidify only the surface and leave the center much less acid 
or actually alkaline, and the same thing in reverse happens when you neu- 
tralize after tanning. You neutralize the grain and not the center. So you 
do not treat the different layers of the skin in the same way. 


Dr. J. R. Kanacy (National Bureau of Standards): Our work on impreg- 
nation with polymers would certainly bear out the work that Dr. Mellon has 


done. We always find that there is much more of the polymer in the grain 


than in the flesh or the corium. As a matter of fact, if you use material of 
too large molecular weight, it will all be in the grain or in the flesh, and there 
will be none in the corium where you actually want to put the material. 


For that reason you have to use a very low-molecular-weight polymer in 
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order to impregnate it properly. The work which has been done at the 
Bureau on pore sizes by use of the mercury porosimeter also agrees with Dr. 
Mellon’s results this morning, indicating that the porosity of the grain and 
of the flesh is much greater than that of the corium. 


Dr. H. G. Turtey (Rohm & Haas Company): I would like to say, in 
disagreement with Dr. Mellon, that it is not surprising that the grain is less 
dense than the corium, even histologically. If you look at a correctly pre- 
pared section under the microscope, you will see many empty spaces in the 
grain area. The hair does not fit the follicles perfectly, in the sweat glands 
there are holes, and so on. We have to realize that in the grain we have an 
active part of the skin. It is changing all the time. There is loosening of the 
hair and epidermis and so on. There seems to be in nature a certain elasticity 


or looseness to the grain of a skin. It stretches more than the underlying 


part, and some of the phenomena such as “goose pimples”, for example, are 
associated with the grain layer only, being pulled up by the erector pili muscles. 
It would be a most horrifying effect if the whole skin were to swell up! | 
am sure practical tanners agree that one of the difficulties of leathermaking 
is to make what, according to your diagram, 1s about a 40°7, amount of solid 
matter of the grain equal finally to the 100°; solid matter of the corium. 
So that the tanner is always plagued with the grain being loose (particularly 
in shoe leather), giving him poor break and other troubles. 


Dr. Lotitar: Dr. Turley has certainly emphasized the non-histological 
difference of the grain area of the skin in comparison with the corium, and | 
must agree that the dissimilarity in density is not surprising. 


The Lowell Technological Institute Research Foundation has entered into a contract 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture for a two-year project entitled ‘Investigations 
on the Isolation and Identification of Compounds Comprising the Basement Membrane of 
Cattle Hides for Use in the Development of Improved Unhairing Methods to Yield Better 
Quality Leather.” 


The course of our nation has been deeply affected by the te net, very early embrac ed, that 
nature could be put to work for the benefit of man and that it is possible to wrest from nature 
a range of benefits to meet the needs of our people—that science and technology provide 
i meats to advance the welfare of our people and that this has been a better way to pro 
gress than through radical social change or ideological nostrums J. R. Killian, Jr., “Science 
and Public Policy,”’ Science, Jan., 1959 
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ABSTRACT 


A series of tests was conducted to evaluate four methods of cold 
testing for upholstery leather. These were the Impact Test, Hand 
Fold Test, Newark Cold Flex Test, and the Greuel Rotary Cold 
Fold Test. The main purpose of the experiment was to determine 
differences among the tests and to find which test was most satis- 
factory as to reproducibility, variation in results among laboratories 
or due to other factors, and speed and economy in testing. It was 
determined that the Greuel Test, on the average, produced cracking 
at a lower temperature than the other three but showed much less 
variability. As this test is faster, cheaper, and much easier to per- 
form, it was adopted as the official test of the Upholstery Leather 
Group for determining cracking at low temperatures, and industry 
specifications were adopted for its use. 


INTRODUCTION 


Before these experiments were conducted, three methods were available 
for determining cracking of leather at cold temperatures. These were the 
Impact Test, the Hand Cold Fold Test, and the Newark Cold Flex Test. 


All three tests had inherent disadvantages due to expense, time required, 
and extreme variation in test results. The industry had been using the 
Hand Cold Fold Test primarily at that time, as it was the fastest of the three. 
However, a new test was proposed for use—the Greuel Rotary Cold Fold 


Test. It seemed to eliminate most of the disadvantages of the other three; 


it was fast, easy to perform, and results indicated that the variability due 
to the human element would be largely removed. In order to examine the 
possibilities of this new test an experiment was designed and carried out. An 
attempt was made to measure many of the possible causes of variation in 
test results and to make a true comparison of the new Greuel Test with the 
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other three previously used. This paper will deal with the design and analysis 
of this experiment and the results which were obtained. 


NATURE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The entire experimental program was conducted on a round-robin basis. 
Four tanners of upholstery leather supplied two hides each, of uniform color 
and finish. Eight 14’’ x 18!4’’ samples were cut from each side from each of 


four different areas (butt, bends, belly, and shoulder) as shown in Fig. 1A. 


7 


IMPACT 





IMPACT 


A B 
FIGURE 1 \. Locations of samples. 


B. Location of test spec imens in sample 

Each sample was then further divided into test pieces of the proper size for 
each of the four types of tests to be conducted, as shown in Fig. 1B. After 
each of the test pieces was marked, a kit of samples was sent to each of the 


four laboratories participating in the experiment. The test pieces were as- 


sembled in the kits in a random manner, and the laboratories were requested 
to conduct their testing in this same random order. 


Initial testing was at 
O°F. and continued to lower temperatures in 5°F. increments until the 
sample failed. Failure was defined as occurring when one or more 1 8” 
cracks appeared through to the russet (leather grain \fter testing was 
completed, the samples and test results were returned to the author for 


analysis. 
NATURE OF THE FOUR TESTS USED 
\ brief description of the four tests evaluated by this experiment follows: 


Impact Test (ALCA Method E42).—A 7’’-square specimen is used. The 
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specimen is mounted on a block consisting of a 4’’ square of wood upon which 
two +’ squares of foam rubber are fastened. When the desired cold tempera- 
ture has been reached and maintained for 60 minutes, a cylindrical 4-lb. metal 
weight with a 3,/8”’ radius end is dropped through a distance of 9!"’ onto 
the specimen mounted on the blocks. The specimen is then removed and 
examined for cracks. 

Hand Cold Fold Test.--A 7''-square specimen is placed in a cold box until 
it has been held for 60 minutes at the desired temperature. It is then folded 
in half lengthwise, and the thumb and forefinger are passed from one side 
to the other along the fold at a moderate speed with firm pressure between 
the thumb and forefinger. The specimen is then turned 90°, refolded, and 
the procedure is repeated. The specimen is then examined for cracks. 


Newark Cold Flex Test—A 3k 414'’ specimen is used. The Newark 


flex machine (Fig. 2) consists of a pair of 144’ cylinders mounted on a com 
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FIGURE 2.—Newark Flex Machine. 

mon axis, arranged so that one end of the leather specimen may be fixed 
around a stationary cylinder and the other around a movable cylinder and 
clamped firmly in place. 


Thus the leather forms a cylinder with internal 
diameter of 114’ 


The movable cylinder reciprocates along its axis at approx- 


imately 30,000 cycles per hour. The minimum spacing between cylinders 
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is set at 15 times the thickness of the leather. After the specimen is mounted, 
the entire machine is put into the cold box and held at the desired temperature 
for 60 minutes. The machine is then started, and the specimen is flexed for 
5 minutes. The machine operates at 30,000 cycles per hour, and therefore 
the specimen is flexed about 2500 times. The machine is then removed 


from the cold box, and the specimen is examined for cracks. 


Greuel Rotary Fold Test.—Vhe Greuel Rotary Fold Test Machine (Fig. 3) 
consists of two 1!4’’-diameter, power-driven, knurled brass rolls which turn 
at a peripheral speed of approximately 6.8’’ per second. The rolls are loaded 
with an adjustable dead weight, normally set for 7.75 lb. A right triangular 
specimen, with each leg +’’ long, is folded and stapled to form a cone-shaped 


test specimen (Fig. +). The specimens are mounted on a rack in the cold 





Staples 


+7 


FIGURE 4.—Specimen for Greuel Cold Fold Test 


\, before, and B, after preparation 
lor test 


box and held at the desired temperature for 60 minutes. At that time the 
Greuel Test Machine is turned on, and the specimen, with stapled side up, 
is fed between the two revolving brass rolls of the machine. The specimen 
is then examined for cracks on the folded edge. 


DISCUSSION OF THE TESTS 


The experiment was designed so that the variation in the test results could 
be broken down into the following seven components: leather (tanner), test 
laboratory, position (on hide), bilateral symmetry, test duplicates, hide 
duplicates, and unexplained or residual variation. A rather elaborate system 
of coding the sample pieces was therefore devised. The eight hides were 
designated A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H. The four laboratories participating 
were designated I, II, II], and 1V. The four hide areas were designated 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Right and left sides of the hide were labeled R and L. Right and 
left sides of test pieces were labeled y and x. 


Thus, a typical sample was 
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199 
designated, say, as E IV 4 Ry. The basic 


design of the test was a Latin 
Square, as follows: 


Hides 
Hide i 
\rea A.E B,F C,G D,H 
1 I I] III I\ 
) I] IT] IV I 
3 III IV I II 
} I\ I II II] 


This type of design eliminates the necessity of having all possible combina- 
tions of factors, if the assumption is made that interaction, or variation due 
to a particular combination of factors, does not exist. 

The first step in the analysis of the test results was the construction of the 
frequency distributions of the four types of tests and the computation of the 
arithmetic mean (X) of 
distribution and dispersion of the distributions. ‘The dispersions decrease 
in the order: Impact Test, Newark Cold Flex Test, Hand Cold Fold Test, 
and Greuel Cold Fold Test (Figs. 5-8). 


and standard deviation (¢) as measures average 


lhe second step was the analysis of the Latin Square design by analysis 
of variance methods. Results are shown in Tables I-IV. 


TABLE I 


IMPACT TEST 
Source Variat Sum Squares d.t Mean Square I Significance 
Tanner 27.711 3 9 .237 3.44 None 
Position 7.961 3 2.654 
Laboratory 148 .90 3 49 633 18.49 Very sig.* 
Hide duplicates 9 438 16 
Bilateral symmetry 23.25 32 0.726 
Residual 16.109 6 2.685 
lest duplicates 59.5 64 

*Due to re ts fr I II I results from the other three laboratories showed no significant 
liffere 

NEWARK COLD FLEX TEST 

S { Va S 1.f Mean Square I Significance 
lannet 21.398 3 7.133 --- 
Position 27 .586 3 9.195 —_ 
laboratory 139.773 3 46.591 3.90 None 
Hide duplicates 11.812 16 — 
Bilateral symmetry 28.75 32 
Residual 71.672 6 11.945 
lest duplicates 20.5 64 

lotal 321.492 127 
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X = —24.1°F. 
o = 7.563 °F. 
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FIGURE 5.—Dispersion of cracking temperatures found by the Impact Test. 
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FIGURE 6.—Dispersion of cracking temperatures found by the Newark Cold Fold Test 
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FIGURE 7 spersion of cracking temperatures found by the Hand Fold Test. 
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FIGURE 8&.—Dispersion of cracking temperatures found by the Greuel Rotary Fold Test 
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TABLE III 
HAND FOLD TEST 


Source of Variation Sum Squares d.f. Mean Square 


Signihic ince 

Tanner 7.688 

Position 10.438 

Laboratory 16.562 

Hide duplicates 21.625 

Bilateral symmetry 22.000 

Residual 2 

Test duplicates 83.000 
Total 189.875 


8.562 


TABLE IV 
GREUEL ROTARY COLD FOLD TEST 


Source of Variation Sum Squares df Mean Square Significance 


Tanner f 3 6.52 None 


1 


Position 3 
Laboratory 3 None 
Hide duplicates 

Bilateral symmetry 16.00 32 

Residual 13.125 6 

lest duplicates 40.000 64 


Total 137.5 127 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The only statistically significant variation indicated in the analysis of 
variance was in the Impact Test due to variation among laboratories. This 
was due to the results reported by Laboratory II. Over-all, however, the 
variation among laboratories, even though not statistically significant in the 
other three tests, seemed to be the main contributor to the variation shown. 


The Greuel Test showed the lowest mean temperature at which cracking 
occurred ( —27.2°F.). However, when compared with the Hand Fold Test 
( —24.8°F.) the difference was only about one half of the 5° 


increment of 
temperature used. Furthermore, the Greuel Test showed the least amount 
of variation, as is evidenced both by the frequency distribution (Fig. 8) and 
the computed standard deviation. 

Table V summarizes the results for the four tests. 


TABLE V 


From Statistical 
From Raw Data Analysis 
Method of Test 


Mean Cracking Standard Deviation Standard Deviatior 
Temperature, °F "7 e 


Impact —24.1 
Newark 13.8 
Hand Fold 24.8 
Greuel 27.2 


56 
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The estimate of standard deviation from the analysis of variance was 
obtained by removing the effects of tanner, position, and laboratory and 
basing the estimate on the variation remaining. 


These results indicated the Greuel Test to be superior in many ways, and 


as a consequence it was adopted as the official test of the Upholstery Leather 
Group for cold cracking. 
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Research in the natural sciences before the 17th and 18th centuries began largely as an 
avocation of amateurs, of gentlemen of leisure with a curiosity about the nature of the 
physical world. It was fundamental in that it was motivated wholly by a desire to know 
and understand.—J. A. Stratton, Chem. Eng. News, 31, 2581 (1953). 


Systemized or well ordered empirical inquiries are one element in the advancement of 
science; the other element is the use of new concepts, new conceptual schemes that serve 
as working hypotheses on a grand scale. Only by the use of new ideas of broad significance 
has science advanced. . . J. B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man (New York 
Doubleday, 1953). 


The current emphasis on science, if it is not to cause reactions adverse to science, also 
requires of the scientific community humility and a sense of proportion It requires ol 
scientists a recognition that science is but one of the great dis« iplines vital to our soc iet\ 
and worthy of first-rate minds—a recognition that science is a partner, sharing and shoul 
dering equally the responsibilities which vest in the great array of professions which provide 
the intellectual and cultural strength of our society.—J. R. Willian, Jr., “Science and Public 
Polic y aa Science, Jan., 1959. 
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Brief Biographies of Our Contributors 


Ropert J. Forma, A.B., is Associate Professor of Mathematics in the 
College of Engineering, University of Cincinnati. He has specialized in 
statistical analyses and served on the Technical Committee of the Upholstery 
Leather Group. 


ALFRED H. Korn, a graduate of Pennsylvania State University in 1941, 
has been with the Eastern Utilization Research and Development Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture since 1943. After ten years of re- 
search on milk proteins he transferred to the Leather Section in 1954 where 


he is now engaged in chemical research on collagen and other hide components. 


Dr. Epwarp F. Me .ton holds an A.B. degree from Allegheny College, an 
M.S. from the University of New Hampshire, and a Ph.D. from the Catholic 
University of America. After twelve years in the Protein Section of the 
Eastern Utilization Research and Development Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, he was transferred to the Hides, Tanning Materials, 
and Leather Section where he is now Supervisor of the Hide Composition 
Unit. 


Dr. Josern Nacuskt has been since 1955 Head of the Hides, Tanning 
Materials and Leather Section of the Eastern Utilization Research and 
Development Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. He received 
his B.S. degree from Cornell University, the M.S. degree from the University 
of New Hampshire, and his Ph.D. degree from Pennsylvania State University. 
He joined the staff of the United States Department of Agriculture’s Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory in 1941 where he has carried out research in 
various helds which include the chemistry and microbiology of tobacco fer- 


mentation, the chromatography of tobacco alkaloids, the chemistry of 


flavonoids, the chemistry and microbiology of maple sugar products, and 


microbiological processes for recovery of natural rubber. He is coauthor of 
a recent book entitled Rutin and Related Flavonoids. 


SAMUEL J. VioLa joined the Composition Investigations of the Hides and 
Leather Laboratory of the Eastern Utilization Research and Development 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture in 1954 as a Physical 
Science Aide. Prior to this work on animal hides he spent thirteen years on 
various studies involving the milk proteins. 
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O’FLanerty, A. C. Ortumann, H. B. Merrivy, V. J. Muesnex, J. H. Hicusercer, Dean 
Witurams, T. F. Opertanper, A. H. Winnem, R. M. Koppennorrer, H. G. Turvey, 
E.S. Fionn, E. B. Toorstensen 


SECRETARY’S NOTICES 


Any members who plan to attend the International Union of Leather 


Chemists’ Societies Meeting at Munich, Germany, in September, please ad- 
vise the Secretary at once so they may be designated official ALCA dele- 
gates. Even if your plans are not final, please advise Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, 


Secretary, American Leather Chemists Association, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


WANTED: Used machine for testing tensile strength of leather. Eberle 
Tanning Company, Westfield, Pennsylvania. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


FINISH SALESMAN WANTED. Established medium-size manufac- 
turer of leather finishes, pigments, etc., has opening on sales staff. Prefers 
man with recognized background in finishing and willing to travel. Guaran- 


teed salary plus commission and expenses. Replies held confidential. Send 


replies to Box F259, c/o Secretary, American Leather Chemists Association, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


SALESMAN OF TANNERS’ MATERIALS WANTED to travel princi- 
pally Midwest and Canada. Technical and practical tannery experience es- 
sential. Replies held confidential. Send replies to Box P-226, c¢ o Secretary, 
American Leather Chemists Association, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
21, Ohio. 


1.U.L.C.S. MEETING 


Thos. Cook and Sons recommends the following accommodations in 
Munich, Germany, for the meeting of the International Union of Leather 
Chemists’ Societies, September 6-12, 1959. 


Superior First Grade Hotel Bayerischer Hof. 
First Grade Hotel Regina Palast 


Superior Second Grade Hotel Astoria 


COUNCIL MEETING MINUTES 


January 16, 1959 


Plankinton House 
Milx aukee, i "1 sconsin 


The meeting was called to order by President Maeser at 9:45 a.m. Those 
present were C. Martin, R. Henrich, I. Somerville, C. D. Wilson, H. Miller, 
M. Maeser, C. Retzsch, E. D. Compton, W. Windus, O. Wederbrand, E. B. 
Thorstensen, H. Merrill, R. Stubbings, and F. O’ Flaherty. 


Minutes. —The minutes of October 14 were given official approval. 
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Technical committee reports.—_Dr. Henrich presented the reports of 
the technical committee chairmen. The reports were unanimously accepted 
upon a motion by H. Miller seconded by C. Retzsch. 

In consequence to the recommendation of Chairman W. Roddy of the 
Preparatory and Posttanning Processes Committee, Dr. Henrich moved 
that all G series methods plus /4o0 and J50 be made official. This motion 
was seconded by Dr. Somerville and unanimously approved. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of Chairman Thorstensen’s 
report on Tannery Waste Disposal, it was moved by H. Miller, seconded by 
C. Retzsch, and unanimously agreed that the recommendation of this com- 
mittee be adopted; that the committee prepare the necessary pages for a 
new section in the methods booklet; and that Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Water, Sewage and Industrial Wastes, published by American 
Public Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York, 
be adopted as the reference by all ALCA members. The committee will 
include in the pages for the methods booklet such exceptions as they feel 
necessary. 

In the report of the Mineral Tannage Committee a question was raised 
as to zirconium. Council has instructed Dr. Henrich to discuss this with 
Mr. Benrud. 

Council approved the addition of Gene Kimpel to the Mineral-tanned 
Leather Committee. 


\. N. Kay has submitted his resignation as Chairman of the Vegetable 
Leathers Committee. Dr. Henrich is to discuss this with Mr. Kay and bring 
in a recommendation for a new chairman. 


Mr. Leach, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Fats and Oils, made some 
recommendations in reference to the determination of oils in chrome and 
chrome retan leathers. This will be published, and a footnote is to be added 
that any members with comments should contact Mr. Leach. 

Council accepted Dr. Windus’s resignation as Chairman of the Hide Powder 
Committee, and Mr. Luvisi was appointed in his place. This motion was 
made by C. Retzsch, seconded by H. Miller, and unanimously approved. 


Editor’s report.—Dr. Merrill made the following report: 
“In 1958 we published 758 pages, compared to 724 in 1957 and 745 in 1956. 
The breakdown for the past two years is as follows: 


1958 
No. Pages 


Papers and technical reports 

Abstracts, incl. patents 

Book reviews 

News items, biographical 
notes, and miscellaneous 


litle pages and indexes 
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“Fewer original papers and reports were received in 1958 than in 1957, 
as is shown in the following tabulation of manuscripts received and their 
disposition: 


\ccepted for publication 
Undergoing review 

Returned to authors for revision 
Rejec ted 


lotal received 


“Many of the papers that were ultimately accepted were previously re- 
turned to the authors for revision before publication. 


‘The decrease in the number of papers received was compensated for in 
part by reprinting several outstanding papers published originally in other 
journals and in part by reducing the papers per number. As of January 2, 
1959, we had nine original papers accepted and in the hands of the Managing 
Editor (of which two were published in January), two in the hands of re- 
viewers, and three returned to the authors for revision (not counting papers 
returned for revision more than a year ago that have not been resubmitted 
and probably will not be). Authors owe us three papers presented at the 
1958 annual meeting, one from 1957, and one from 1955. We have ample 
material on hand for the next four issues, through April, which is an un- 
usually good backlog. 


“This being the last report that I shall make, I wish to express my deep 
appreciation for the assistance that | have received from the members of the 


Editorial Board, from our abstracters, and from the officers of the Associa- 
tion.” 


Upon motion by Dr. Somerville, seconded by H. Miller, Council unani- 


mously directed the Secretary to spread the following on the minutes: 


“Wuereas, Dr. Henry B. Merrill has given time and effort to 
editing the Journal, and wHereas, Dr. Merrill has developed a 
most successful organization of the Editor’s office, and WHEREAS, 


Dr. Merrill has made vast improvements in the /ournal; 


therefore, Council wishes to take this occasion to express its 
thanks and gratification to Dr. Merrill for this valuable service 
rendered.” 


Prize paper for I.U.L.C.S.—-Dr. Merrill reported he had not received 
any papers to date. 
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New Editor-in-Chief’s report.—Dr. Windus, the new Editor-in-Chief 
who assumes office as of March 1, 1959, spoke briefly regarding his plans 
which include making no changes at that time. Dr. Windus outlined some 
plans to obtain more publishable material. 

Upon the recommendation of Dr. Windus, it was moved by C. Martin, 
seconded by H. Miller, and unanimously approved by Council that the 
Secretary be instructed to enter into a contract with Mr. Watt for his con- 
tinued service as Managing Editor at the same compensation but with an 
expense allowance of $400 which should include the secretarial services he 
has. 

Dr. Windus plans to publish in the Journal “Notes to Contributors” and to 
repeat this in each January issue. 


Convention Committee report.—Dr. Stubbings reported on the Con- 
vention as follows: 


“The committee is composed of: 
Chairman—Robert Stubbings 
Vice Chairman—Fred Klimpl 
Trans portation—Walter Wachholtz 
Golf—Barry Hartnett and Frank Chadwick 
Ladies—Mrs. Ruth Carlson 
Publicity—Ben Grota 


PROPOSED AGENDA 


Sunday, June 14 
Committee meetings 
Council meeting 


President’s reception 


Monday, June 15 
President’s address 


Technical papers 


Golf tournament (to be held Tuesday 


p.M. if weather is bad). 

Dance and entertainment 
Tuesday, June 16 
lechnical sessions 
Banquet 
Wednesday, Ju né i7 

Practical symposium (Retannage of 
Chrome Leather H. Tetreault 
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PROPOSED BUDGET 
Estimated Receipts 
Members @$8.00 (300 Saeed otk: _.. $2,400.00 


Nonmembers @$15.00 (50 ee z 750.00 
Display booths 5 at 1,000.00 


$4,150.00 


Estimated Expenses 


Registration (notices, badges, and programs ..$ 325.00 
Transcript and stenotypist : 600.00 
President's reception . 1,200.00 


Banquet ; ; ; 500.00 
Entertainment ee eer er ee 900.00 
Golf prizes os . 300.00 
Ladies’ activities ; 300.00 
Miscellaneous and profit , 25.00 


$4,150.00 


*Present balance in Convention Account: $2,307.93. 


‘The budget does not include a speaker’s fee; if a paid speaker is obtained, 
the budget would have to be revised accordingly. 


“Mr. Kennedy will be asked to hold the New Ocean House for the dates 
June 16 through 19, 1963, until July 1, 1959.” 


This report was approved upon motion by C. Retzsch, seconded by H. 
Miller, and unanimously carried. 


Mr. Wederbrand presented a diagram of the booth locations and reported 


he had nine definite exhibitors and four pending. 


Mr. Wederbrand is to advise all exhibitors that during the technical 
sessions all activity will cease in the booths and that at the close of each 
session the chairman will announce to the members that the booths are now 
open for visitation. 


Symposium.—-Mr. Maeser reported that due to illness E. Petersen 
would be unable to be chairman. H. Tetreault, who had agreed to be co- 
chairman, has agreed to become chairman. It was expected that Mr. Petersen 
would come to the Milwaukee meeting and meet with the committee which 
consists of Frank Edmonds, Mel Herman, John Justen, and lan Somerville. 
Due to very inclement weather, travel was curtailed, so that no meeting of 
this committee was reported. 
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Ways and Means Committee report.—The 1959 budget as presented 
by Mr. Wederbrand was approved by Council. It is as follows: 


BUDGET FOR 1959 


1958 1958 1959 
Proposed Actual Proposed 


GENERAL ACCOUNT INCOME 


Dues $11,600.00 $11,377.00 $11,400.00 
Interest on U.S. bonds 1,150.00 1,274.88* 1,275.00 
Methods 50.00 64.20 50.00 


Annual meeting —(- —(- —- 


Directory 750.00 789.66 750.00 


Potal $13,550.00 $13,505.74 $13,475.00 


GENERAL ACCOUNT: EXPENSE 


Executive Secretary’s office $ 4,600.00 $ 4,600.00 $ 4,600.00 
Secretary's office expense 1,200.00 1,185.07 1,200.00 
\nnual meeting 400.00 $83.20 500.00 
Committee work 100.00 107.69 100.00 
Council meeting 100.00 117.83 125.00 
\udit 200.00 200.00 200.00 
Printing of By-Laws and Methods 100.00 613.80 200.00 
Printing Directory 925.00 962.68 975.00 
Res. for uncollectible accounts 400.00 540.00 500.00 


Winheim Award —()- —(- 100,00 


Potal $ 8,325.00 $ 8,810.27 $ 8,500.00 


Surplus on General Accounts ..$ 5,225.00 $ 4,695.47 $ 4,975.00 


JOURNAL ACCOUNT: INCOME 


Advertisements $12,350.00 $13,676 $13,650.00 
Subscriptions 6,250.00 6,158 6,150.00 
Journals, volumes, reprints 1,800.00 2,028 2,000.00 


Dues, S.L.T.C., difference 900.00 563.: 800.00 


Potal $21,300.00 $22,427 $22,600.00 


JOURNAL ACCOUNT: EXPENSE 


Printing and publishing $19,500.00 $19,103.45 $19,500.00 
Printing reprints 2,000.00 1,282.41 2,000.00 
Copyright, insurance, storage 500.00 460.00 500.00 
\bstracts and translations 400.00 $39.47 $50.00 
Editor-in-Chief compensation 600.00 600.00 600.00 
Editor-in-Chief office expense 100.00 194.67 100.00 
Managing Editor compensation 2,500.00 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Managing Editor office expense 300.00 23.01 400.00 


\dvertising discount allowed 150.00 151.44 150.00 


Votal $26,350.00 $24,954.45 $26,500.00 
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1958 1958 1959 
Proposed Actual Proposed 


Deficit on Journal Account $ 5,050.00 $ 2,527.34 $ 3,900.00 
Difference (Surplus $ 175.00 $ 2,168.13 $ 1,075.00 


Reserve for delegate to attend 


International Meeting $ 1,000.00 $ 1,000.00 $ 1,000.00 


Mr. Wederbrand presented a letter he and Mr. Retzsch had prepared to 


go to all members asking their cooperation in getting more advertising 


support for the magazine. This letter is to be sent by the Secretary to all 
active members with the ballot. Also copies are to be mailed separately 
to all associate members and subscribers. 


Awards Committee.—The report of the Awards Committee was read 
and accepted by Council upon motion by I. Somerville, seconded by C. 
Retzsch. 

Council has extended the Winheim Award for another year or until a suit- 
able recipient is found. This action was approved upon motion by I. Somer- 
ville, seconded by R. Henrich. 


Reprinting Journals, A letter was read from Johnson Reprint Cor- 
poration in which they seek permission to reprint back numbers of the 
Journal. The matter was delegated to the President and Secretary to look 
into the details and to take such action as may seem in the best interest of 


ALCA. 


Nominating Committee report.__The Nominating Committee (Adam 


Lammert, Chairman; Anthony J. Pilar, Jr.; and Robert L. Young) has 
presented the following slate: 


CANDIDATES FOR COUNCIL 


James E. Byron Elwood E. Presley 
Frank Edmonds Andrew Salamatov 


C. Paul McKee Herbert A. Tetreault 


Badges.—-Council instructed the Secretary to use plain plastic identih- 
cation badges and a typewriter with larger type. 


Memorial Lecture.—-Mr. Maeser reported on the desire of a firm to pay 
all expenses of an outstanding individual who would give a named memorial 
lecture at the annual meeting. The matter was discussed, and Mr. Maeser 
is to develop the matter further in keeping with the views expressed by 
Council members. 
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Members’ entrance date.—-Council instructed the Secretary to con- 
sider the date when a member was first accepted as the date in computing 
the years of his continuous membership. 


When a member drops out, his 
date of membership shall be the date when he again resumes membership. 


New members. 


The following new members were elected to active 
membership: 


Martin L. Fein 
Emanual R. Lieberman 
Victor G. Vely 

Alfred J. Zambella 


1.U.L.C.S. delegates.._Mr. Maeser reported that he had written to 


determine the number of delegates ALCA is entitled to in I.U.L.C.S.. When 
this is determined, he will appoint such delegates. 


Council meeting.——-The next meeting of Council will be held during the 
annual meeting at Mackinac Island. 


Adjournment.—-There being no further business, the meeting 

adjourned at 3:00 Pp. M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Frep O’FLAHERTY 
Secretary 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ALCA TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 
January 16, 1959 


Committee appointments.——Frank Dering, Edward Mellon, J. M. Cas- 
sel, and G. M. Oliensis have been added to the Committee on Evaluation of 
Rawstock. E. B. Thorstensen has been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Wastes, and the following members have agreed to serve: 
T. Braunschweig, J. Wagoner, J. Naghski, F. Leslie Collins, and Dr. E. Botan. 


These members were all approved by Council at the meeting of October 14, 
1958. 


Methods. After all other methods were printed, it was found that the 


Method of Bleed Resistance had been omitted. This has been published 


and sent to all members. An error in the Glucose Determination Method 
has been noted and the correction published in the Journal. 


Committee reports.-_The annual report of each technical committee 
chairman is submitted as part of this report. 


The report of the Waring Blendor Subcommittee on Preparation of Solid 
Extracts for Analysis was published in the May issue of the Journal. 
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The report of the Mineral Leather Committee on the Study of the Lehigh 
or Over-all Basicity of Chrome-tanned Leather and Determination of Chromic 
Oxide has been completed and published in the January, 1959, issue of the 
Journal. 

ReuBen G. HEeNnricu 
President-Elect 


HIDE POWDER COMMITTEE 


June 14, 1958 


Enclosed is a copy of tannin analysis run with French prechromed hide 
powder. The ALCA method was used in all cases. American hide powder 
was used as the standard in the analysis labeled ““ALCA method”. The 
French hide powder was used directly, either dry or wet, since it was already 
chrome-tanned. 

We analyzed only commercial tannins used in the largest volume, namely 
quebracho, chestnut, and wattle. Agreement is satisfactory in all cases for 
chestnut and wattle. The difference between the American and French air- 
dried hide powders is large for sulted quebracho and would cause commercial 
objections. Other analyses on quebracho show wider variations than with 
chestnut and wattle but might get by from a business standpoint. In general, 
the differences are not significantly greater than analyses run in different 
laboratories. 

We understand that wider variations have shown up in the past on such 
tannins as myrobalans and mangrove. We did not want to take the time to 
analyze additional tanning materials. 

We have some five pounds of French prechromed hide powder on hand if 
any committee member wishes to run some tests. We believe that this is up 
to the personal wishes of the individual and that no formal committee work 


Wattace WINDUS 


Chairman 


RAW STOCK EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


December 31, 1958 


From previous discussions of this committee the matter of greatest interest 
to the committee members was the development of a practical measure of the 
degree of hide degradation. At the time of the 1957 meeting of the committee 
there was no approach to this problem available which the committee felt 
had sufficient value to warrant serious consideration. 
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Through the efforts of Mr. Oliensis a translation of the paper by Pavlon 
and Shestakova on ‘Chemical Reactions Characterizing the Quality of 
Leather, Fur and Sheepskins” (Legkana Promlishlennost, p. 24, 1947) was 
made available. This was circulated to all members and other interested 
members of ALCA for their comments. This paper dealt with the deter- 
mination of protein degradation products by means of the Folin-Dennis, 
McLean, and Schiff tests. The comments of the members were varied, but 
most questioned the degree of accuracy of the tests and the relationships 
between the test results and the leathermaking qualities of the hides. 

The Raw Stock Evaluation Committee met during the ALCA convention 
in Swampscott. The members of the committee discussed rather extensively 
possible methods of evaluating cure. In the opinion of the committee the 
problem of establishing a method of raw stock evaluation which would be 
meaningful would be almost a technical impossibility. The tests which would 
be necessary to conduct the research to establish such methods would be 
extensive and expensive. This would definitely be beyond the scope and 
power of any committee of the Association. 


The following is a general statement of the committee’s present position: 


1. We do not recommend that the committee undertake any laboratory 
work or cure evaluation at this time because we have not seen any method 
in the literature which could have practical value as a cure evaluation. 


2. We consider the problem of raw stock to be very important and as 


individual members are very much interested. We recommend that the 
Council keep the committee active so as to have a group watching for 
possible methods of cure evaluation. 





THoomas C. THORSTENSEN 
Chairman 


MINERAL LEATHERS COMMITTEE 


December 31, 1958 


In reply to your letter of December 11, 1958, the Mineral Analysis Com- 
mittee has nothing new to report on cooperative work. Its last report is 
being published in the Journal. 

In reference to the errors in hide substance due to nitrogen introduced in 
tanning materials, | agree that a note of warning should be incorporated in 
paragraph 4.3, Total Nitrogen, under D5. 

| have rechecked the committee’s report on its meeting at Swampscott, 
and I am sure the sentence under Cl, 4.1.1 would be okay if it were to read: 
“The nitric acid may be omitted from the oxidizing mixture if organic matter 
is known to be low or absent.” 
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Under Section D10 no one knew if the changed procedure of adding acids 
would add to the accuracy, and since no work had been done, they did not 
feel that the change was justifed. 

| am enclosing a copy of a letter sent to each committee member. So far 
we have not arrived at a problem that seems to interest more than one 
member. Besides the topics listed in the letter of which Nos. 1, 2, and 4 are be- 
ing considered, the chairman feels that the work of Somerville and Wendkos, 
published in J/ALCA, 47, No. 11 (1952), entitled “Analysis of Leather Con- 
taining Zirconium” should be reviewed. On page 697 they show a compre- 
hensive scheme by which Zr, Cr, AL, SI, Ti, Ba, Zn, Mg, Fe, and Ca may be 
determined. These could come from chrome, zirconium, alum, and iron 
tannage, or from such fillers as clay, titanium dioxide, lithopane, talc, or 
chalk. Our present methods leave quite a gap between total ash and chromic 
oxide. 

N. CiirForp BENRUD 
Chairman 


TANNIN ANALYSIS COMMITTEE 


December 30, 1958 


The Tannin Analysis Committee has not been particularly active during 
this last period. 

| have contacted some of the other members with regard to the Method on 
the Determination of Nitrogen in Leather. J. Jany, Chemist at Beardmore 
and Company, stated that they always consider the possibility of added 
nitrogenous materials when determining true hide substance. 


E. Lorne RaAyFIELD 
Chairman 


STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS COMMITTEE 
Swampscott, Mass. 


May 25, 1958 


The meeting was called to order at 4 p.M. Previous minutes and the annual 
report, as published in the jJournal, were reviewed and approved. The 
chairman reviewed the business handled during the past year. Pending 
matters are the question of leather analyses, especially the solvent to be used 
in oil analysis, and Mr. Mann’s report on Sampling of Sole Leather. 

The Tannin Analysis Committee is still considering the analyses methods, 
and Mr. Mann reported that his paper was ready to present to the Editor. 
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The committee discussed the influence of auxiliary tanning materials or 
hnishing compounds containing nitrogen on the analysis of leather. It was 
the unanimous opinion of all members present that the question should be 
studied in detail. It was felt that provisions must be made in the analytical 
methods to distinguish between hide substance nitrogen and added nitrogen 
in any other form. The development of such methods is beyond the scope 
of any one committee or individual member as a spare-time job, and the 
committee authorized the chairman to petition Council for action on the 
matter. 

The chairman outlined to Mr. Maeser, in his capacity as Coordinator of 
Committees, the working details of this committee and reviewed the mem- 
bership. 

Dr. Lollar was nominated as chairman but declined due to other engage- 
ments. The present chairman was re-elected for another term. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 


Cart G. TELANDER 
Chairman 


VEGETABLE LEATHERS COMMITTEE 


December 30, 1958 


Committee work has been the continuation of the studies of the methods 
for Determination of Moisture (B3) and Solvent Extract (B4) by a sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of C. A. Blair. 


Moisture.—-The committee is still undecided as to just what may justly 
be considered as moisture for the purposes of an analysis, and this method is 
still in the discussion stage. 


Solvent extract.—Other demands on the members’ time has restricted 
experimental work on this and delayed reporting of the results to date. 
However, Mr. Blair is collating the data and expects to have a detailed report 
ready for publication in the near future. 

The committee was also asked to consider a request from certain sections 
of the trade that methods be devised to distinguish between the nitrogen 
deriving from the hide substance and that from other nitrogenous materials 
which might be added during tannage, retannage, or subsequently. From 
private conversations with most of the committee members, the chairman 
believes it is the unanimous opinion that because of the wide variety of such 


materials available and the impossibility (in most cases) of learning what 
materials have been used, no such study js practicable. Where such addi- 


tions are suspected, it is up to the individual analyst to work out a method 
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to suit the particular situation. However, it seems to be the general feeling 
that it would probably be well to include a statement in the method to warn 
analysts of possible errors due to the presence of such materials. 


ArTHUR N. Kay 


Chairman 


PHYSICAL AND MECHANICAL PROPERTIES COMMITTEE 
Swampscott, Mass. 


May 25, 1958 


Present at the meeting were E. D. Compton, Chairman, R. G. Ashcraft, 
M. M. Baldwin, R. J. Kanagy, A. N. Kay, M. Maeser, C. W. Mann, and 
R. L. Young. 

The Committee had no specific business, since no methods have been 
proposed by the Joint ALCA-ASTM Committee on Leather. The various 
members of the Committee reported on their activities as subcommittee or 
section chairmen of the Joint ALCA-ASTM Committee. Some = specific 


areas of the work were discussed as noted: 


R. G. Ashcraft, Subcommittee II], Section 4 (Measurement of Water 
Resistance).—This_ section is working on dynamic water penetration re- 
sistance: upper leather, water spray resistance; garment leather, dynamic 
water absorption; light leathers, water penetration resistance; glove leathers, 
water penetration; heavy leathers, static water absorption and dimensional 
stability as influenced by water. For dynamic water penetration resistance 
of upper leather the committee is considering both the Maeser test and the 
Dow Corning tester. 


Mr. Ashcraft and his section have considered the various water absorption 


and resistance tests of the International Union. Progress with these methods 
will be observed, but relatively little work will be done by the section at 
this time. 


M. M. Baldwin, Subcommittee IV (Research)—This subcommittee is 
making a study of abrasion methods. It is investigating two major areas on 
which any suggestions or help will be appreciated: 

1. Non- or subdestructive tests, including cycling procedures. 


2. Test methods evaluating properties related to comfort. 


A. N. Compton, Subcommittee II], Section 7 (Mechanical Leathers). 
Mr. Compton reported by letter as follows: 

‘The corrosion test procedure has been approved by letter ballot of the 
section members. It has been forwarded to the Secretary of the ALCA-ASTM 
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Joint Committee for letter ballot of the entire committee and, possibly, 
subsequent inclusion in the annual report to the ASTM. This test pro- 
cedure is intended to evaluate chrome leather washers that will be used in 
hydraulic systems where all sources of possible corrosion must be kept to a 
minimum, such as in aircraft. Its basis is Specification MIL-R-5521A. 

“The packing permeability test is presently in the hands of Dr. Lollar 
for statistical assistance in determining the degree of precision following a 
round-robin-type test on 64 packings.” 


E. D. Compton, Subcommittee III, Section 5 (Lightfastness of Leather). 
All of the leathers have now been received, and the sample kits should soon 
be sent to Dr. Stubbings for the first determination of color values. 


A. N. Kay, Subcommittee III, Section 10 (Miscellaneous Physical 
Properties).—The following methods are under investigation: 

E40 (Pipe), E43 (Stiffness), E45 (Compressibility). The method on 
break will be considered after the work of Mr. Bailey, in Federal Specification 
KK-L-3lla has been developed further. Some difficulty is being experienced 
in laboratory-to-laboratory checks on E45. The procedure for evaluation of 
run of glove leather is giving some difficulty. C. W. Mann requested any 
suggestions that committee members might have. 


C. W. Mann, Subcommittee II (Sampling and Conditions for Physical 
Testing) —The method for conditioning of leather has been submitted for 
publication. The procedure for sampling of side leather is being written. 
Work is being done on sampling methods for small skins. 

Mr. Mann reported that his committee has reviewed the methods of the 
International Union on sampling and conditioning and found them little 
different from the ALCA methods except for the use of 657 relative humidity. 


J. Naghski, Subcommittee III, Section 2 (Physical Dimensions).—Dr. 
Naghski reported by letter as follows: 

“This subcommittee has been working on the following four ALCA 
methods: 


1. E2, Determination of Area 
2. E3, Thickness of Units 


3. E4, Thickness of Specimens 


t. E5, Determination of Width 


“The adoption, by the Advisory Committee, of a requirement for sections 


on significance and on precision has made it necessary to revise the proposed 


drafts of the methods to include these sections. Sections on significance and 
on precision are being prepared, and the methods will be resubmitted to the 
Joint Committee as soon as these are completed.” 
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Dr. Naghski reviewed the proposed method for thickness by the Inter- 
national Union in light of the ALCA method and of the proposed ALCA- 
ASTM method, and the points of variance were brought to the attention of 
Mr. Maeser for submission to Dr. Mitton. 

In discussion of measurement of thickness it was agreed that two methods 
for measuring thickness were required, one for heavy and one for light leathers. 
With heavy leather some difficulty is encountered with leathers that have a 
curvature in the area where thickness is determined. 


R. Stubbings, Subcommittee II], Section 5 (Surface Characteristics). 
E. D. Compton reported for Dr. Stubbings who was in another meeting. The 
following methods are under investigation: cold test (upholstery leather), 
flex test of leather finish (upholstery leather), crock test, flex test of finish 
(upper leather), lightfastness test (all leathers), scuff resistance of leather, 
Battelle adhesion test, oil resistance test, and stain resistance test. 


R. Young. Subcommittee III], Section 3 (Tensile Properties). The 
following tests are under investigation: ball burst, tensile, elongation, tongue 
tear, and stitch tear (double-hole). The tear resistance test of the Inter- 
national Union will be studied. In general, the above methods are being 
studied in order to meet the requirements of the significance and precision 
statements required by Dr. Lollar’s Nomenclature, Definitions, and Applica- 
bility Subcommittee of the Joint ALCA-ASTM Committee on Leather. 

Mr. Mann pointed out that the wire used in the stitch tear test should be 
more carefully specifed than in the ALCA method. 

The committee discussed the ball burst test in some detail. It was noted 
that for heavy leather a '4’’ plunger through a 34’’ hole is more a puncture 
test than a burst test. It was agreed that the test procedure had value but 
that such a test used on heavy leather should have another ritle. 

After discussion of the relative merits of the Mullen test and the ball burst 
test, it was agreed that Mr. Young’s section of the Joint ALCA-ASTM 
Committee should consider inclusion of both the Mullen and the ball burst 
tests, since these tests evaluate different properties of the leather. Also, it 
was noted that the Mullen test is more widely used in the industry than is 
the ball burst. 

E. D. Compton 


Chairman 


PREPARATORY AND POSTANNING PROCESSES COMMITTEE 


June, 1958 


The G series of methods under the jurisdiction of this committee were 


printed in September, 1955, and it is recommended that they be accepted 


as official. This recommendation is made on the basis that prior to rewriting 
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them most were official methods accepted by the membership and no ob- 
jections about them after rewriting have been given during the period of 
over two years that they have been available to the members. 

Method J40 (Sampling of Tannery Chemicals) will be in print for a period 
of two years in November, 1958. Action on this method will be taken at 
that time. 

Method J50 (Sampling of Fats and Oils and Their Products) has been in 
print since March, 1954. As of May 10, 1956, R. M. Koppenhoefer, former 
Chairman of the Subcommittee of Fats and Oils, recommended that this 
method remain provisional because it was adopted in part from a method 
carried in tentative status by a sister technical society. At the present meet- 
ing it was decided to make the method official. 


January, 1959 


In the June report of the committee it was pointed out that action would 
be taken on method J40 (Sampling of Tannery Chemicals) after it had been 
in print for a period of two years. No adverse comments have been made 
on the method since it was printed as provisional, and it is recommended 
that the method be accepted as official. 

The report of the active work of the Subcommittee on Fats and Oils has 
been received, examined, and accepted by the members. The report of this 
work was submitted directly to Dr. Henrich by Merrill Leach, chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

W. T. Roppy 


Chairman 


TANNERY EFFLUENTS COMMITTEE 


December 31, 1958 


The Committee on Tannery Effluents submits the following as a pre- 
liminary report. 


Inasmuch as most tanners would have to contend with state authorities 
mostly with a bureaucratic concept of problems, it is suggested after much 
study of conditions in various parts of the country that we use the 10th 
edition of Standard Methods for the Examination of Water, Sewage and In- 
dustrial Wastes, prepared and published jointly by the American Public 
Health Association, the American Water Works Association, and the Fed- 
eration of Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associations. 

The sampling technique outlined on pages 221 and 283 seems adequate. 

pH value.—Methods described on pages 161 and 163 could be lifted in their 
entirety, and the statement about the care of electrodes added from page 
268. We could also refer to ALCA methods B20 and F60 with proper ex- 
ceptions for application to effluents. 
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Dissolved oxygen.—Precautions on sampling as pointed out on page 250 
should be observed, and our report recommends the readoption of one or 
two methods so as to limit procedures. 

Biochemical oxygen demand.—The method as outlined on pages 260-67 
appears adequate. 

Organic nitrogen.—The current ALCA Method B5 could possibly be modi- 
hed to take care of a liquid sample and to bring it in line with the method 
described on page 247 as regards removal of free ammonia. 

Solids.—The procedures on pages 270-72 regarding the measurement of 
suspended, dissolved, settleable, and total solids appear to be adequate. 

Sulfides.—The method as described on pages 273-78 could be easily adapted, 
and a choice between procedure A or B, if desirable, could be made on the 
basis of current practice and experience. 

Chlorides.—The method described on pages 58-61 appears adequate. 

Sludge analysis.—Since the composition of the sludge varies greatly in 
many tanneries, several methods would have to be set up to cover this wide 
variation. 


Dr. Botan is working on some modifications to the above recommendations 


which have not yet been received by your chairman. It is therefore sug- 


gested that the Council approve our approach to this matter, especially the 
use of the above-named publication for specific methods rather than ALCA 
publishing a set of methods of its own. We could prepare a page or two for 
our Methods Booklet showing just where in the publication the applicable 
analytical procedures could be found. If the above is acceptable to Council, 
we will try to have as complete a report as possible ready by the time of the 
annual meeting. 
E. B. THorstTENsEN 


Chairman 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


NEW MEMBERS 


Kevork Boroyan, Bagdad Street, Hart Charaf, 20, Damascus, U.A.R. 

Charles K. Cloninger, Buckman Laboratories, Inc., 1256 North McLean, 
Memphis 8, Tennessee. 

Morris Cohen, Brezner Tanning Corporation, Penacook, New Hampshire. 

William P. Cooke, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company, Grasselli Chemi- 
cals Department, Room 4147 duPont Building, Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware. 


Martin L. Fein, 7706 Laurel Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania. 
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Richard D. Hoak, Mellon Institute Library, 4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania. 

L. W. Johnson, Sears Roebuck & Company, 817 Library, 3301 W. Arthington, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Emanual R. Lieberman, Ethicon, Inc., Route 22, Somerville, New Jersey. 

Irving E. Manasse, P. O. Box 82, Napa, California. 

Fred G. Moynahan, 100 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 

Gerhard Sachsenmeier, Ohio Leather Company, Girard, Ohio. 

Herbert Schwarz, c/o Probst y Cia., Ltd., Apartado Aereo 919, Medellin, 
Colombia. 

Richard H. Smith, Pennsylvania Ind. Chem. Corporation, Box 500, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

K. V. Vaidyalingham, The Skins & Leather (Private) Limited, Coimbatore 
2, South India. 

Victor G. Vely, Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King Avenue, Columbus 1, 
Ohio. 

Alfred J. Zambella, Box 171, Gloversville, New York. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


J. L. Barren, Barrentan Corporation, Box 315, Port Allegany, Pennsylvania. 

Philip L. Baxter, 510 Grand Avenue, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 

Jose Behar, Chestnut Operating Company, Second & Chestnut Streets, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

George E. Best, Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
P. O. Box 271, Syracuse 1, New York. 

Thomas C. Blair, 307 Plane Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 

Frank J. Chadwick, 9320 N. Regent Road, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin. 

EK. H. Cox, Camden Tanning Corporation, Camden, Maine. 

Leo P. Devarenne, ¢ 0 Ciba Company Inc., 7535 Lincoln Avenue, Skokie, 
Illinois. 

George V. Downing, Leas & MeVitty, Inc., Drawer 150, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Albert J. Drueding, Jr., 1306 E. Ash Street, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 

Miles N. Gattenby, Jr., 111 Butler Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

James E. Gore, 1 B, Merrimack Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 

Henry W. Hansen, 29 Apple Hill Lane, Lynnfheld Center, Massachusetts. 

Thomas G. Harris, Armstrong Cork Company, Research & Development 
Center, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Milton T. Hart, 2718 N. Downer Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

C. George Hollis, P. O. Box 29, Climax, North Carolina. 

James H. Jeun, Room B. 217, No. 8 Building, Canadian Patent & Copyright 
Office, Carling Avenue, Ottawa, Canada. 

Robert D. Kelley, 11230 W. Copeland Avenue, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 
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Edward F. Kelly, 48 Booth Road, Dedham, Massachusetts. 
W. Donald Kirkland, 127 Ashbourne Drive, Islington, Ontario, Canada. 
3 


Robert F. McClellan, 235 White Oak Ridge Road, Short Hills, New Jersey. 

Wilford H. McLeod, 67 Farningham Cres., Islington, Ontario, Canada. 

Otto K. Meyer, 489 W. Crystal Lake Avenue, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 

Stuart E. Miller, Jr., Calnap Tanning Company, Coombs Street, Napa, 
California. 

Guy H. Moberg, 7 Frederick Lane, Ballston Spa, New York. 

Richard G. Moulton, Mt. Rascal Road, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 

Carl Muckenhirn, 7540 Leclaire Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 

Raymond F. O’Connor, 55 Forst Street, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 

Tom S. Perrin, Technical Center, Diamond Alkali Company, Post Office 
Box 348, Painesville, Ohio. 

David Plaw, 320 Willingdon Avenue, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

David I. Quinlan, 152 Colon Street, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Edward L. Quinn, K. J. Quinn & Company, Inc., 195 Canal Street, Malden 
48, Massachusetts. 

Bernard A. Roll, 88 Sunset Road, North Plainfield, New Jersey. 

H. M. Thiele, Box 85, Grafton, Wisconsin. 

Claude Tresfort, TAC Tannins & Chemicals, 55 W. 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Jorgen S. F. Aabye, Garverforeningens Forsogsstation, Hagemannsgade 2, 
Copenhagen V., Denmark. 

Clifford Atkinson, 2 Manse Road, West Hill, Ont., Canada. 

George D. Beal, Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Marjam G. Behar, Box 233 Phila. Pike, RD No. 3, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Cardwell E. Belding, Leather and Shoes, 30 Church Street, New York 7, 
New York. 

G. Arthur Brown, 858 North Wakefield Street, Arlington 3, Virginia. 

Everett T. Cole, Jr., P. O. Box 82, Napa, California. 

John F. Corwin, Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh 28, Pennsylvania. 

Arthur A. Ellison, 73 Catherine Street, Port Allegany, Pennsylvania. 

David Fermon, Fermon Leather Company, Inc., 13 Walnut Street, Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 

John T. Fitzpatrick, Union Carbide Chemical Company, South Charleston 
3, West Virginia. 

Jesse H. Gregory, Sears Roebuck & Company, 817 Lib., 3301 W. Arthington, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Robert W. Hague, 541 Chandler Lane, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
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Robert B. Hobbs, Paper Division, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

W. Robert Kenzie, Eastern Ontario Institute of Technology, 290 Slater 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

T. Laurin, Calgon, Inc., 323 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1346, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 

J. E. Morrow, Sun Oil Company, 1608 Walnut Street, 11th Floor, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

George T. Peckham, Jr., Research Director, Clinton Corn Processing Div., 
Clinton, Iowa. 

William Pollard, 42 Cranford Road, West Asheville, North Carolina. 

Geo. A. Stevens, Box 423, Bass River, Massachusetts. 

F. Sturgis Stout, John R. Evans & Company, Second & Erie Streets, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Jack H. Van Sciver, Shingle Leather Company, 1300 Walnut Street, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


John C. Williams, 40 Linnaean Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


DECEASED 


John V. Connors, ¢ o The Tannin Corporation of Massachusetts, P. O. Box 
429, Peabody, Massachusetts. 


Gordon I. Lindsay, Oak Lane, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 
James E. McCarty, 9 Lynnfield Street, Peabody, Massachusetts. 


HEART AND SOLE: THE STORY OF SHOES 


You may be living on a shoestring, but 
have you ever wondered why the old 
woman lived in a shoe, or why married 
life begins with a pair of old shoes tied to 
the wedding chariot? One of the oldest 
and most practical items in the human 
inventory is also one of the most storied. 
Shoe symbolism runs through many a 
folktale and many a baffling social rite 


Shoes have always signified prosperity, 
and a person’s good or bad luck in achiev PENNEY CO. Phot 
ing it. As soon as man learned to put sole 
and strap together, he wanted to be well-heeled and to be in the more fortunate fel 


low’s shoes. Hebrews swapped sandals to close a business deal. 
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According to shoe-lore collected as a 
hobby by Paul C. Hanne, head shoe-buyer 
for J. C. Penney Company's 1,687 depart 
ment stores, shoes often revealed their 
owner's walk of life, and still do. Roman 
magistrates once advertised their social 
standing with jewel-studded red sandals. 
Less ostentatious and more subtle, the 
priests of ancient Egypt wore papyrus 
footgear. Thus shod in stationery, they 
underscored their status as the scribes and 
scholars of the realm. Today, white bucks 
are the badge of the collegiate scholar, 
shoelessness the shame of the hillbilly and 
to leave shoes that no one else can fill the 


J.C, PENNEY CO. Photo goal of every would-be wheel. 


Many psychologists see the shoe as a Freudian slipper, symbolic of female sexuality 
That accounts, say they, for its world-wide use as a love token, and also explains the 
arge family of that shoe-dwelling lady 


More whimsical theorists maintain that the shoe's usefulness in pursuit and its tendency 
to pair off make it a fitting symbol of love. In any case, the Cinderella story has been 
translated into all languages. Throughout the world, the quest for the shoe’s elusive owner 
represents the search for the ideal mate; to some less charming princes, however, the lady's 
slipper represents merely a champagne container. 


Having helped its wearer to love and money, the shoe marches on. In India, magicians 
stop storms by beating hailstones with a shoe, and villagers tack a sandal to the roof to 
protect their hearth and home. In Germany, shoes will shoo nightmares if placed wrong 
end to at the head of the bed, and the frau who dons Herr’s slippers on their wedding day 
will have easy childbirth. Shoes lined up in a row on Christmas eve signify the Scandi- 
navian family’s intent to live peaceably together in the coming year. But the shoe can 
also become the sad symbol of a broken home. In divorcing his wife, an Arab makes this 
ritual renunciation: “She is my slipper and I cast her off.” 


ABSTRACTS 


The Japanese “Himeji” White Leather. Anon. Leather Trades Rev., 
128, 100 (1958).—This article describes a white leather obtained by a rape- 
seed oil tanning process. The leather is a glimmering pure white of high 
hide substance, low ash, and good tear strength. Although this leather has 
found some use in upholstery and Japanese musical instruments, its use is 
declining due to its high water permeability. ee. 


Mechanical Aids Help to Produce Economic Leather. W. Petrie. 
Leather Trades Rev., 128, 351 (1958).—A discussion of methods to speed 
tanning operation while producing properly “set” hides. J.J. 
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Colorimetry in the Leather Industry. J. S. Mudd. Leather Trades Rev., 
129, 284 (1958).—A discussion of principles of colorimetry and the im- 
portance of its use in the leather industry where exact matched finished leather 
is of a prime importance. J.J. 


The Drying of Leather in Theory and Practice. H. B. Whiting. Leather 
Mijr., 75, No. 4, 57 (1958).—The author states that in drying leather about 
185 lb. of water is removed between the wet processed stock and the finished 
leather for each 100 Ib. of finished leather. He explains how excess water, 
mechanically held water, and some of the bound water are removed from the 
leather by the setting-out machine and drying in a 5-section dryer. The reasons 
for use of the highest drying temperature and lowest relative humidity in the 
first dryer section and the lowering temperature and higher relative humidity 
in each of the succeeding dryer sections are explained in terms of its effect 


on the leather. ea 


New Dyeing Processes Which Create Fast Colors in Leather. J. 5. 
Kirk. Leather Trades Rev., 129, 236 (1958).—The author mentions that new 
dyeing techniques use considerable direct, chrome, naphthol or azoic, leuco 
ester vat, and sulfur dyes. He discusses chrome, naphthol, leuco ester vat. 
and sulfur dyes in connection with colors, fastness of color, etc. on leather. 


¥.F. 


New Leathermaking Process Development in South Africa. R. L. 
Sykes. Leather Trades Rev., 129, 89 (1958).—A provisional patent has been 
granted on a process in which raw hide is frozen so that the pore space in the 
fiber matrix is turned to ice. The ice is sublimed at a temperature of 10°F. in a 
current of chilled dry air, and then the leather is treated with silicone oils. It 
is claimed that this leather, produced on a small-scale plant operation, has 
outworn conventional leather, had tensile strength of over 7000 lb./sq. in. and 
has greatly enhanced water vapor transmission. 


Radiation Sterilization — The Curing Method of the Future? 
G. H. Green. Leather Trades Rev., 127, 131 (1958).—The effects of radiation 
sterilization on bacteria, amino acids, protein, enzymes, and fats are discussed 
together with the advantages and disadvantages one can expect from using this 
method as a curing method. J.J. 


USDA Recommends New Insecticide to Control Livestock Pests. 
Anon. Leather Mfr., 75, No 9, 19 (1958).—The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture recommends use of Bayer 21/199 (CO-RAL). 0-(3-chloro-4-methyl- 
umbelliferone) 0, 0-diethylphosphorothioate for control of cattle grubs, horn 
flies, lice, ticks, keds, and screwworms. Its use on sick animals, calves less than 
three months old, and dairy cattle or milk goats is not recommended. J.J. 


Solvent Extraction of Chromium with Acetylacetone. J. P. McKaveny 
and H. Freiser. Anal. Chem., 30, 1965-68 (1958).—Cr(III) forms a chelate 
with acetylacetone much more slowly than do Fe(III), Al, Ti(IV), Mo(VI), 
and Va(IIT), (1V). and (V), under ordinary conditions. These ions are ex- 
tracted by acetylacetone from aqueous solution at pH 2. Then Cr(III) is 
chelated by refluxing with acetylacetone at pH 6, and the Cr chelate is extracted 
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with acetylacetone and chloroform. The extract is back-washed with 6N H.SO, 
to remove traces of Fe, etc., and Cr is determined colorimetrically, either from 
the color of the Cr acetylacetonate or after converting to the diphenylcarbazide 
depending upon the amount of Cr present. This analytical procedure is in- 
tended for use with ferrous alloys, but the implications for the complex 


chemistry of Cr are of interest. H.B.M. 


pH Adjustment in Colorimetric Iron Determinations. N. F. Davis, C. 
E. Osborne, Jr., and i A. Nash. Anal. Chem., 30, 2035 (1958) .—Adjustment 
of pH value in the 2,2’-bipyridine and o-phenanthroline methods must be done 
after—not before—adding the color-forming reagent; otherwise low results are 


obtained because of precipitation of Fe(II) and Fe(III) hydroxides. H.B.M. 


Determination of Magnesium Content of Calcium Phosphates and 
Commercial Lime. D. E. Jordan and C. F. Callis. Anal. Chem., 30, 1991-93 
(1958) .—After precipitating and removing Fe, Al, and Mn, precipitate Ca with 
Na.C.O, at pH 5.5, adjusting the pH value with NaOH. Then raise the pH to 
9.5 with NaOH, and precipitate Mg with 8-quinolinol. Filter the combined 
precipitates of CaC.O, and Mg 8-quinolinolate. Decompose the precipitates with 
IN HCl, and titrate the liberated 8-quinolinol with KBrKBrO, until an excess 
of Br. is present; then back-titrate the excess with Na;AsO,. These titrations 
are done amperometrically. Determinations of small percentages of Mg by this 
method are said to be more accurate than by the (ethylenedinitrilo) tetraacetate 


methods. H.B.M. 


Studies on the Specificity of Collagenase. 5S. Michaels, P. Gallop, S. 
Seifter, and E. Meilman. Biochem. et Biophys. Acta, 29, 450-51 (1958) - 
Purified collagenase was incubated with ichthyocol, soluble collagen from calf- 
skin, or ge latins derived from these. End products were shown to have an 
average molecular weight of 500. Application of Sanger’s method resulted 
in separation of an ethyl acetate-soluble and water-soluble fraction. each of 
which showed 10 peptide spots on paper chromatograms. Evidence is fairly 
conclusive that collagenase acts on collagen to release only N-terminal glycine. 
About 60% of the peptide bonds involving glycine are hydrolyzed by collagenase. 
The large number of bonds involving glycine which are split, and the frequency 
of occurrance of proline and hydroxproline in collagen. suggest that the 
presence of one of these amino acids in a position penultimate to a glycine 
residue is a partial requisite of specificity. J.M.C. 


Oak Bark Tannins. D. E. Hathaway. Biochem. J., 70, 34-42 (1958) .- 
Oak bark was extracted with 80° methanol, the solvent was removed, and the 
phenolics and tannins in the resulting aqueous solution were fractionated by 
solvent extraction. By paper chromatography two of the ether-soluble phenolics 
were shown to be catechin (1% by weight of the dry bark) and gallocatechin 
(up to 1%). Leucodelphinidin (0.5%) was isolated chromatographically from 
the ethyl acetate-soluble fraction of phlobatannins. Gallocatechin and _ leuco- 
delphinidin oxidation polymers exhibit the same U.V. absorption spectrum and 
have the same analytical properties as those of oak bark phlobatannins. Their 
elementary analyses are also similar. The conclusion is drawn that phlobatan- 
nin is formed by the aerobic oxidation, in the cambium, of gallocatechin prin- 
cipally, through a tail-to-tail quinone polymerization mechanism. J.M.C. 
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Soviet Syntans. A. N. Mikhailov. Kozarstvi, 7, 99-105 (1957).—Russian 
work on syntans is reviewed, and reasons for their tanning ability are given. 
Two important criteria of tanning ability are the retention of the original 
volume of the pelt (volume yield) ‘and 1 raising of the shrink temperature (T, 

\ low apparent density indicates a high volume yield. Extraction of leather with 
aqueous acetone removes practically all tannin, indic ‘ating that few covalent bonds 
are present. The ionic reaction of phenolic OH groups with lysine and arginine 
residues helps to tan hides. If H-bonds are formed, such reaction is possible with 
arginine but not with lysine; hence deamination has no influence on tanning 
with phenolic OH-groups. Single-ring phenols do not raise T, and are removed 
from pelt by washing. The fixation of aromatic compounds by macromolec- 

ular compounds has been studied with dyestuffs on cellulose. Fixation occurs if 
there is a long, uninte rrupted chain with a double bond between the functional 
groups and if ‘the aromatic rings are coplanar. The same principle governs tannin 
fixation. The increased tanning effect with a larger number of conjugated double 
bonds and coplanar rings has been studied by S. K. Golubevoi (Dissertation, 
1952). The 1,.5-. 1,7-, and 2.6-dihydroxynaphthalenes have 1, 2, and 3 double 


bonds respectively in the chain of the copolymer and give leathers with T, of 73°, 
78°, and 90°C. and apparent densities of 0.70, 0.61, and 0.52. 4,4-dihydroxydi- 
phenol has 4 double bonds, but the rings are not —< hence it produces 
leather with T, only 67°C. and apparent density 0.80. These tannages were 
done at pH 4.0. More aromatic compounds have heen ‘studied by the author. 
The best tanning agents are 4.4’-dihydroxytriphenylme thane and 2,2'.4.4-tetra- 


hydroxytriphe nylimethane, which give T, values of 85° and 92°C. respectively 
and very high volume yields. Catec ‘hin and ethyl digallate have no tanning 
value. Syntans possess the best tanning activity if the phenolic rings are linked 
through -CH.- or -CH(C,H;) groups. If sulfone (-SO.-) or carbonyl (-C:0-) 
bridges are present, the tanning activity is lowered. In the light of this theory 
the formation of -CH.- bridges in syntans by condensation with HCHO is very 
effective, and decidedly preferable to formation of sulfone bridges. The use 
of dihydroxydiphenylsulfone is economically sound, but there should be an 
additional condensation with HCHO. Formation of -SO,H groups by sulfona- 
tion is one way to obtain solubility. These groups are centers of fixation of 
syntan to pelt, but such fixation does not give a good structure. and T, is 
lowered, as well as the resistance of the leather to enzymes. These undesirable 
effects can be minimized by prechroming the pelt, but the undesirable effects 
of -SO,H groups as meta-orienting substituents remain and paralyze the tanning 
function of phenolic OH groups. One -SO,H for 2 to 4 phenolic rings is enough 
to impart solubility. When a novolak was sulfonated with 0.9, 0.5, 0.4, and 
0.3 mols H.SO, per aromatic ring. = volume yields of the leathers tanned 
with these novolaks were 220, 301, 322. and 373 cc. per 100 g. protein respec- 
tively. Omega sulfonation is hetter, R using 0.5 mol Na.SO, per aromatic 
ring a volume yield of 348 was obtained, compared to 301 with 0.5 mol H.SO,. 
The dispersion of sulfonated novolaks in sulfoaromatic acids is useful, and 
leather tanned with such dispersions gives volume yields that approach those of 
vegetable-tanned leathers. Bresler and Mikhailov (unpublished) studied frac- 
tional tanning with vegetable tanning extracts. Four portions of hide powder 
were added successively to a solution of vegetable extract. These removed 10. 
14. 33.7. and 39.8067 of the available tannin. Coefficients of volume yield 
(volume of leather Solin of pelt) were 89.3, 70.0, 34.4, and 22.0 respectively. 
and T, values were 81°, 79°, 67°. and 63°C. When the -SO.H group of syntans 
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reacts with protein, the pH of the liquor rises, and this impairs the determina- 
tion of tannin in such syntans by the hide powder method. Presence of buffer 
salts in syntans is useful; they are improved by neutralization and subsequent 
addition of acetic acid. Auxiliary Syntan AN, made from anthracene, is de- 
ficient in that it imparts a dark color to leather. Auxiliary Syntan NK is made 
by condensing naphthalenesulfonic acid with HCHO. Exchange Syntans PL. 
No. 3, and SPS contain ligninsulfonic acid. The Ca salts of ligninsulfonic acid 
from hard cooks of cellulose are fermented to alcohol ond purified, with 
(NH,).CO,. PL is made by condensing “Optol” or “Diphen” (see Kala, abstr. 
this number, JALCA) with HCHO, ‘sulfonating, adding ligninsulfonic acid, 
and drying. No. 2 is made a little differently, using crystalline phenol. SPS is 
made from phenols from Baltic shales, which are high in resorcinol. Their 
condensation is so rapid that ligninsulfonic acid is added as a moderator. No. 3 
and SPS contain more than 50% ligninsulfonic acid. Exchange Syntan PS is 
made by condensing Optol with HC HO in the presence of a little H SO, and 
then omega- sulfonating, condensing with HCHO, and acidifying with H SO, 
and lactic acid. Hexametaphosphate is added, and the product is dried. No. 5 
is made from phenols from Russian soft coal; otherwise it corresponds to PS. 
Exchange Syntan No. 4 is made from a polyphenol, probably Optol, and 2- 
naphtholsulfonic acid condensed with HCHO, brought to pH 4.0-4.2 with NH,. 


omega-sulfonated, acidified with lactic acid, and dried. The ratios of tannin to 


total solids at pH 3.5, in PL, SPS, No. 3, PS, No. 5, and No. 4, are 52-56. 
17-50, 53-55, 66-67, 53-55. and 60-62. The T, values of the leathers pro- 


duced are 74°-76°, 76°-78°, 80°-84°, 80°-82°, 78°-80°, and 77°-79°C. The 
coefficient of volume yield is higher than 100 in all cases. Auxiliary syntans 
would be unnecessary if exchange syntans would dissolve the sludge of vege- 
table tannins, but so far only No. 4 has this capacity. L.M. 


Application of Syntans in USSR Tanneries. M. N. Zharkov. Kozarstvi, 
4, 137-39 (1957); cf. preceding abstract.—In the USSR sole leather is tanned 
in 72-92 hr. by Cr-vegetable tannage. harness in 68-84 hr., and heavy shoe 
upper in up to 48 hr. Syntans are used to the extent of 15-40% of the total 
tannin for sole, up to 20% for harness, and up to 15% for shoe upper. Pickling 
before Cr tannage is often replaced by a bath of (NH,).SO,. At present, 
auxiliary syntans AN, NK, and NF are used, especially to oye oak wed 
extract. pH values of the analytical solutions of these syntans el 2.42.8. 2.5 
3.0, and 6.0-7.0; ratios of tannin to total solids are 44-48, 36-43, and 30 ‘Al, 
percentages of ash are 39-42, 40-44, and 39-42. All syntans are aes in the 
last stages of tanning. Hides are tanned in drums in 2 or 3 phases. Exchange 
syntans PL, SPS, No. 3, No. 5, and No. 4 are used. Their analytical solutions 
have pH values from 3.9 to 4.8, except No. 4 (3.5-3.7) which also has the 
hest dispersing action. PS and No. 5 disperse sludge less well, and the others 
not at all. Percentages of tannin given on the pelt weight are 28-30 for sole. 
23-24 for harness, and 10-12 for shoe upper leather 
from 10 to 100% of PL, No. 3, or SPS give lower 
lower degrees of tannage, 


Leathers tanned with 
weight and volume yields. 
and higher water absorptions compared to leathers 
tanned entirely with vegetable tannins. A normal blend for sole leather 
60-65% of oak wood or willow extract, 15-200 of exchange syntans. and 
15-20% of auxiliary syntans. When 60 to 100°7 of SPS was given, the total 
tannin had to be increased from 30 to 4007. PS, No. 4, and No. 
used on a limited scale only. PS and No. 5 are especially 


is 


5 are at present 
useful in conjunction 
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with spruce extract, especially in combination with auxiliaries AN or NK. No. 
| seems to be the most useful, as it makes the use of auxiliary sy ean unneces- 
sary. The sludge of oak wood extract is dispersed completely in a blend of 40° 
No. 4 and 60% oak wood extract, and the mixture tans well. Water absorption 
of leathers thus tanned (60 and 66% after 2 and 24 hr.) is higher than for con- 
trols (56 and 59°¢). Durability of the leather in use—27.2 days against 29.4 
days of walking—is practical the same. L.M. 


The Use of Syntans for Tanning of Sole and Upper Leathers. CG. 
Toth. Kozarstvi, 7, 70-73 (1957).—The use of syntans in Hungary is reviewed. 
Their utilization rose from 10% of total tannin in 1950 to 40% in 1952-56. 
The most advantageous technology of using them is discussed. Quebracho and 
wattle extracts give least sludge with syntans. Exner (Technicka Hlidka Koze- 
luzska, 25, 65-67 [1950]) found that individual tannins give more sludge 
than their mixtures. Since syntans are bound to collagen ionically, and vegetable 
tannins by H-bonds, syntans should be used in the first stages of tanning, i.e. 
in suspenders and layers, and vegetable tannins in the drum and hot pits. Hide 
powder (2.5 g.) treated first with 2.5 g. syntan and then with 2.5 g. quebracho 
extract fixed 2.2 g. tannin, while the reverse treatment gave only 2.02 g. As 
vegetable tannin replaces some syntan from leather, syntans are found in the 
drum liquors, whence they are channeled to the layers. The ratio of syntan 
to vegetable tannin increases from the drum to the first suspender. Experiments 
have proved that a combination tannage gives better results than a quick 
(15-day) tannage. Hides are limed 1-2 days “with Na.S, delimed normally, and 
passed through 13 suspenders, 17° to 52°Bk., 1.0 to 5.6% tannin, 2.1 to 4.8% 
nontannin, pH 5.6 to 3.9, syntan to vegetable tannin 90:10 to 70:30. There 
follow 20 to 30 davs in layers. 50° to 70° Bk.. 8.35 to 15.10 tannin, 5.15 to 
6.3% nontannin, pH 3.8-3.5, syntan to vegetable tannin 65:35 to 50:50. Next 
come 2 days of eaninn | in liquor of 91° Bk., 17 .9% tannin, 6.8% nontannin. 
pH 3.6, syntan to vegetable t tannin 15:85, and finally several days in hot pits, 
119°Bk.. 299% tannin, 6.3% nontannin, pH 4.1, syntan to vegetable tannin 
7:93. Data for salts, buffer salts, and acids in the liquors are ‘also given. In 
Hungary. vegetable-tanned heavy upper leather is prechromed with 1% C r.O 
to contain 0.8% Cr.0, when finished. Prechroming of sole leather and changes 
in liming to conserve hair are contemplated. L.M. 


Syntan Production in Hungary and Its Material Basis. G. Vago. 
Kozarstvi, 7, 73-74, 197-98 (1957).—Production of syntans in Hungary began 
in 1930, Syntanols, typical auxiliary syntans, were condensation products of 
equal parts of 1- and 2-naphthalenesulfonic acids with urea in the molar ratio 
1:1. neutralized with NH, or ammonia-based lignosulfonate extract. Lignotan, an 
invention of Toth, contains practically no phenolic OH-groups. It is actually 
used to supply 40¢¢ of total tannin in some Hungarian tanneries. It contains 
Al salts, possibly chelated to phenolic carboxylic acids. It is a mixed AI-NH, 
salt of dinaphthylmethanedisulfonic acids to which some urea has been con- 
densed and some lignosulfonate added. 100 parts Lignotan contain 15.5 parts 
naphthalene. 4 HCHO, 0.6 urea, up to 3 Al(OH),, up to 3 NH,. and 49 parts 
lignosulfonate extract (28°Be’.). Naphthalene is sulfonated at 140°C. for 6-8 
hr.. diluted with water, and HCHO and urea or their precondensate are added. 
After a short condensation at 85°-90°C., when some free HCHO remains, 
Al(OH). and lignosulfonate are added slowly. The mixture is heated for several 
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hours and brought to pH 3.0-3.5 with NH,. Lignotan contains 34° tannin 
wd has a purity of 62 by the shake method (4 g. tannin per |.) or a purity of 
» by the filter bell method, It is not salted out by a 2067 salt solution. Its 
production costs are low, but it forms sludge with some pvyrogallol tannins 


’ 


i wi mCIialliv a w temperatures He 
It does not quite equal pheno 
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for bends, and 131 g. per I. for bellies and shoulders. The blend contains 18% 
sulfited quebracho, ‘12 2% sweetened chestnut. 306¢ valonea. 300¢ Syntan PL. 
and 10% oe The tannage takes 52-60 hr., with temperature maintained 
at 40°-45°C. The purity falls from 60 to 30 for bends and from 49 to 24 for 
shoulders and bellies, and pH falls from 5.5 to 3.8. Stiffer soles may be ob- 
tained by tanning with more concentrated extracts. The leather is put out three 
times and rolled twice. The leather contains 0.6-0.79% Cr.O,, 4.0-4.5% 


ash. 
15.99% solubles, degree of tannage 70, shrink temperature 85°—90°C.., 


water 


absorption in 24 hr. 30.4%, yie ld 72.9% on pelt weight. L.M 


Damage to Leather by Syntans and Its Prevention. G. Vago. Kozarstvi, 
¥, 132-34 (1957).—Syntans possess strong surface activity which helps dur- 
ing tanning—diminishing the formation of sludge, speeding up the tanning. 
and preventing mold growth—but also enhances the water takeup of leather. 
diminishes its mechanical strength, and may even lead to its destruction. Syn- 
tans form micelles (Short, J. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists, 38, 148 [1954!). 
Micelles cause hydrotropic solvatation of substances insoluble in water; for 
instance. the affinity of dodecylsulfate to proteins is 700 times higher than 
that of Cl ion. Compounds that are bound to collagen only in one place cannot 
form cross links and therefore lower the shrinkage temp. (T,). In such cases, 
damage to leather may occur. All syntans contain 3 types of compounds: 
(a) real tanning agents which raise T, by cross-linking, (b) semitannins, bound 
only at one place, which lower Ty. and (c) nearly inert compounds. oversul- 
fonated. with more than one SO.H group per benzene ring, e.g., disulfoacids. 
The hide powder in a filter bell gives with syntans first a soft light layer, then 
a darker layer, then a hard layer of darker color that resists wetting after 
drying. and finally an untanned layer. The lyophilic effect of syntans may be 
compared to that of urea, cyanates, etc. This action may well be studied with 
a 120° Bk. solution of syntans at 40°C. using thin pelts in 60007 float. (Splits 

perhaps fish skins would do even better.) A solution of low-quality syntan 
may dissolve the pelt within 2-4 days. The resulting solution has initially a 
high viscosity which decreases with time. The solution at first shows bhirefrin- 
gence and contains fibers. but later only coral-shaped globules can be seen. 
Somewhat better syntans give leather of low mechanical strength. and the best 
syntans tan and do not damage leather. Solutions of vegetable tannins have 
heen examined by this method; only valonea gave some indications of damage 
to the leather after 2-3 months at 40°C. The quality of syntans bears some 
relation to the number of SO,H groups in the tannin fixed in the leather. 
Damage to leather may be caused not only by a high content of syntans in the 
tanning blend but also by accumulation of semitannins in the used liquors. 
Damage to leather is prevented by (1) keeping the temperature below 30°C. 

long as the hides show an untanned streak; (2) keeping the pH value be- 
tween 3.0 and 5.0; (3) arranging the runoff schedule so as to prevent accumu- 
lation of syntans in weak liquors: and (4) replacing the unbound syntan in 
the leather with vegetable tannin, or washing it out with water and retanning 
with Cr or Al — Syntan leathers have ion-exchanging properties, and 
readily exchange Na or NH, ions for Cr or Al ions. The greatest danger of 
micelle formation occurs during drying of leather, when soluble matter is con- 
centrated. Damage to leather is also prevented by preforming stable cross links. 
Pretannage with Al or HCHO has little effect, but pretannage with 0.40¢ Cr.O 
prevents all damage in 120°Bk. svntan liquors. This pretannage or an “in- 
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between tannage” is the best way to prevent all possible damage to the leather. 
Another possibility is to block the points of attack by syntans by deamination. 
Deaminated hides resist the attack of Tamol or other auxiliary syntans at 
10°C. for weeks. Deaminated hide is also very resistant to bacterial attack; 
apparently the bacteria attack the side chain amino acids of the collagen. De- 
aminated hide shrinks in boiling water to 2/3 or 4/5 of its initial length 
but does not dissolve. Tannage of deaminated hide with desulfonated lignosul- 
fonate extracts gives a much better leather than native hide. The deaminated 
leather shrinks at 80°C. and gives a yield of 69%, while non-deaminated 
leather shrinks at 74°C. and gives a yield of 60%. Peptization of collagen by 
syntans may also be prevented by diminishing the amount of water available 


for solvatation; therefore, the addition of salt prevents damage by its pickling 
action. L.M. 


Chrome Pretannage as a Means of Preventing Damage to Leather 
during Tannage with a Relatively High Proportion of Syntans. |. Feher. 
Kozarstvi, 4, 161-63 (1958); cf. preceding abstr.—In tanning with a large 
proportion of syntans danger exists of damaging the leather by sulfoacids. 
= use of 40% of Lignotan or Monafen (Vago, Kozarstvi, 7, 73-4 [1957 

e preceding abstracts) marks a critical point. By increasing the proportion of 
wane to 50% (Toth, Kozarstvi, 4, 70-77 [1957]; see preceding abstracts ) 
damage has already been observed. Chrome pretannage stabilizes the pelt 
against the action of a high proportion of syntans. The water absorption is 
increased, and the leather is less stiff, but this can be influenced by filling. In 
pretannage with 0.8% Cr.O,, which should give 1.0% Cr.O, in the leather. 
large losses of Cr have been observed in acid tanning liquors. The Cr salts in 
these liquors increased the formation of sludge. Addition of sulfites, bisulfites. 
phthalates, or oxalates diminished the losses of Cr so that 0.89% Cr-O, was 
found in the leather instead of 0.1-0.4°%, and the leather was more rigid and 
less wrinkled. The following methods have been tried successfully: (1) lightly 
delimed pelts are given a bath of (NH,).SO, and HCHO and then prechromed; 
(2) lightly delimed pelts are surface-tanned in suspenders, then prechromed. 
and finally tanned; and (3) quick tannage in drums, as in the USSR. In the 
last case a relatively high concentration of salts guarantees a good tannage. 
Tanning experiments with 0, 25, 50, 75, and 100% syntan in the tanning blend 


have been made on normal and prechromed stock. The following changes were 
found in going from zero to 100% syntan: 


Normal Stock Prechromed Stock 


Weight yield 83 to 71% 81 to 74% 
Volume yield 76 to 63% 76 to 68% 
Water absorption (24 hr.) 28 to 42% 30 to 44% 
Resistance to abrasion 


(Solyom Barna apparatus) 53 to 40 sec. 60 to 50 sec. 


The Determination of Chromium in Chrome Leather. F. Di Stefano 
and F. Muntoni. Chimica e Ind. (Milan), 39, 1045 (1957).—A new rapid 
method is proposed: 1 g. of finely cut leather is placed in a 100-ml. flask with 
10 ml. of “nitroacetic reagent” (glacial acetic acid 720 ml. +- HNO, [d 1.4] 
100 ml. +- H.O 180 ml.) and gently boiled for 30 min. with reflux condenser. 
The solution is transferred to a beaker with the wash water, strongly alkalinized, 
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and again boiled for 10 min. The precipitated Cr(OH), is filtered, washed with 
warm H,O, placed in a Pt crucible, ashed. and weighed as Cr.O,. By this pro- 
cedure Al is eliminated as Na aluminate. Fe, if present, precipitates together 
with Cr, and it is necessary to determine it separately (e.g.. volumetrically). 
Several determinations made with this method show that the accuracy is of 
the same order as that given by the alkaline fusion method. G.A.B. 


Dehairing with Enzymes from Molds. A. Simoncini and P. Oreste. Cuoio, 
pelli, mat. concianti, 34, 3-21 (1958) .—Several molds were cultivated on dif- 
ferent media (Waksmann + carrot, or potato, or bean, or bran infusion; semi- 
solid bran infusion) because preliminary experiments had shown that every 
mold has an optimum of growth with a given culture medium, but several molds 
show a good development in all media. The semisolid bran medium gives good 
results with nearly all molds. To obtain the enzymes, the bran was moistened 
with 4 parts of H.O, sterilized, the mold culture was added and kept at 30°C. 
for 5 days, then the cake was squeezed, and the activity of the enzymes con- 
tained in the extracted suspension was examined. The keratolytic activity was 
determined on a suspension of 5% keratin (obtained from hen feathers). The 
enzyme from Aspergillus parasiticus was the most active, followed by those of 
1. oryzae and Dothiorella ribis. On gelatin (5©¢ solution, at 37°C.) the best re- 
sults were obtained with Nocardia brasiliensis, A. parasiticus, A. oryzae. D. ribis, 
and Colletotrichium basilici. These molds show a slight action on casein (0.1%). 
but better results were obtained with Ustilago zeae and Verticillum nigrescens. 
Dehairing experiments on sheepskins show that the above molds have a good 
action. A, parasiticus and Sclerotium Rolphii particularly had a strong action 
not only on keratin but even on collagen; with the last one the skin is easily 


torn after 1 day. G.A.B. 


The Constitution of the Pyrogallol {Tannin} Extracts. R. Allegrini 
and N. De Pisapia. Cuoio, pelli, mat. concianti, 34, 208-22 (1958) .—Extracts 
of chestnut wood and sumac leaves were fractionated with the Craig apparatus, 
and every fraction was examined with the spectrophotometer in the ultraviolet 
and infrared regions. In the chestnut extract there is a fraction showing an 
absorption spectrum with a maximum between 260 and 270 my: 


in the sumac 
extract this fraction is at 265-70 mu. 


and another fraction shows a maximum 
at 276-78 mp. the latter being present in a very small amount. It is to be noted 
that gallic acid shows a maximum at 266-68 mp. The absorption curves in the 
infrared region give analogus results. Extracts from chestnut plants of moun- 
tain zones and from plants from seacoasts show identical behavior, as do 
extracts from sumac of Sicily (Rhus coriaria) and of Venetia (Rhus continus). 


G.A.B. 


One of Kenya’s Main Exports Began as Railway Fuel. B. M. R. Gale. 
Leather Trades Rev., 12%, 305 (1958).—This article is a history of the bark 
from the black wattle tree (A. mollissima willd), discussing the Australian 
origin of the tree; its use first as firewood by the Uganda Railway; the chief 
location of its growth in Kenya; the age of the tree before stripping its bark; 
the time and method of stripping, drying, and grading the bark; transportation 
to the place for making the extract; and finally sacking and shipment of the 
extract. J.J. 
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Determination of Zirconium with Monoethanolamine. I. P. Ryazanov 
and V. P. Milin. Uchenye Zapiski Saratov. Univ., 43, 155-58 (1956) ; Referat. 
Zhur. Met., 1957, Abstr. No. 7117; Chem. Abstr., 52, 18088d. 


Spectrophotometric Determination of Zirconium. L. E. Swim and G. 
W. Leonard, Jr. Trans. Kansas Acad. Sci., 58, 121-24 (1955); Chem. Abstr., 
52, 19707e. 


Colorimetric Determination of Formaldehyde Using Fluoroglycine. 
C. Almassy and E. Zichy. Magyar Kem. Folyoirat, 62, 106-9 (1956); Chem. 
Abstr., 52, 18092f. 


Colorimetric Determination of Chromium by the Carmoazine 
Method. N. M. Kravtsova. Trudy Komissti Anal. Khim. Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., 
Inst. Geokhim i Anal. Khim., 8, 161-68 (1958); Chem. Abstr., 52, 19694}. 
Photocolorimetric Determination of Chromium in Chrome-Iron Ore 
with Trilon B. Y. I. Usatenko and E. A. Klimkovich. /bid., 8, 169-77 (1958) ; 
Chem, Abstr., 2, 19694h. 


Morphology of Collagen: Transverse Structure, Elementary Fibrils, 
and Arrangement in Cell Bands. T. Nemetschek. Z. Naturforsch., 1b, 
225-34 (1958); Chem. Abstr., 52, 18593i. 


Collagen-Mucopolysaccharide Complexes and Their Importance in 
Biology. A. Delaunay and S. Bazin. Bull. Soc. Franc. Dermatol. Syphilig., 64, 
534-45 (1957); Chem. Abstr., 52, 20283. 


The Influence Exerted upon Collagen-Mucopolysaccharide Combi- 
nations by Several Polypeptides, a Function of Their Neutral or Basic 
Character. S. Bazin and A. Delaunay. Compt. Rend., 246, 2190-93 (1958) ; 
Chem. Abstr., 52, 20288¢. 


Thermal Contraction of Single Tendon Fibers from Animals of 
Different Age after Treatment with Formaldehyde, Urethan, Glycerol. 
Acetic Acid, and Other Substances. F. Verzar and K. Huber. Gerontologia., 
2, 81-103 (1958). The Affinity of Collagen Fibers for Radioisotopes 
Caleium45, Sodium-24, Potassium-42 and Iodine-131 during Thermal 
Contraction. /bid., 113-20; Chem. Abstr., 52, 20285a-c. 


Fibroplasia. VIII. Changes in the Rate of Hydrolysis of Connective 


Tissue during Aging. M. Chvapil and R. Zahradnik. Physiol. Bohemoslov., 
4, 227-33 (1958); Chem. Abstr., 52, 20281e. 


Formation of Collagen. III. Time-dependent Solubility Changes of 
Collagen in Vitro. J. Gross. J. Exptl. Med., 108, 215-26 (1958); Chem. 
Abstr., 5%, 20305d. 


A Highly Sensitive Specific Trace Agent for Hydroxyproline. H. 
Stegeman and H. F. Griffin. Naturwissenschaften, 11, 263-64 (1958); Chem. 


Abstr., 52, 19677c. 


Proteolytic Enzymes. G. H. Dixon, H. Neurath, and G. F. Pechére. An- 
nual Rev. Biochem., 2%, 489-532 (1958): Chem. Abstr., 5%, 20307d. 
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The Inactivation of Spores of Bacillus Globigii and Bacillus An- 
thracis by Free Available Chlorine. A. R. Brazis, J. E. Leslie, P. W. Kab- 
ler, and R. L. Woodward. Appl. Microbiol., 6, 338-432 (1958) ; Chem. Abstr.. 
52, 20788d. 


Industrial Odor Control. J. V. Bergen. J. Air Pollution Control Assoc., 
8, 101-11 (1958): Chem. Abstr., 52, 20802e. 


Resistance to Wetting. R. R. Worner. Am. Dyestuff Reptr., 47, 687-88 
(1958); Chem. Abstr., 52, 211246. 


Carnauba Wax Analysis. C. S. Treacey and A. S. Cascione. Soap Chem. 
Specialties, 34, No. 10, 97, 103-4 (1958): Chem. Abstr., 52, 21172d. 


Spectrophotometric Research on Sea-Fish Oils. G. D’Arrigo. Olii Min- 
erali, Grassi e Saponi, Colori e Vernici, 35, 111-13 (1958) ; Chem. Abstr., 52, 
21172a. 


Investigation and Selection of Best Methods of Technology of Prepa- 
ration of Semifinished Products for Manufacture of Patent Leathers. 
P. M. Khokhlov. Materialy Obshchestv.- Tekh. Smotra po Proizdstvu Lakovykh 
Kozh Sbornik, 1955, 10-31; Referat. Zhur. Khim 1956, Abstr, No. 34616; 
Chem. Abstr., 5%, 19205d. 


The Cross-Linkage Reaction of Collagen with p,p-difluoro-m,m- 
dinitrodiphenyl Sulfone. R. L. Sykes. Makromol. Chem., 27, 157-61 
(1958); Chem. Abstr., 5%, 18597d. 


The Use of Ion Exchangers in the Analysis of Tannery Liquors 
Containing Chromium. A. Vos. Mededel. Lederinst. T.N.O., No. 23, 40 
pp. (1957); Chem. Abstr., 52%, 21191h. 


Sumac Tannins. II. The “Tannie Acid” of Rhus Typhina. W. Grass- 
mann. H. Endres, and N. Miinch. Chem. Ber., 90, 838-39 (1957): Chem. 
{bstr.. 52, 21191f. 


Mildew Control in the Tanning Industry. K. Bassalik. Prace Inst. 
Przemyslu Skorzanego, 2, 3-20 (1956) (English summary); Chem. Abstr.. 
52, 211926. 


Water Absorption of Vegetable-tanned Cowhides with Reference to 
Their Topography. E. Raabe. Prace Inst. Przemyslu Skorzanego, 1, 1~36 
(1955) (English summary); Chem. Abstr., 52, 211936. 


Reduction of the Content of Water-soluble Substances in Sole 
Leathers. 0. Rodziewicz and J. Kraft. Prace Inst. Przemyslu Skorzanego. 2, 
21-48 (1956) (English summary); Chem. Abstr., 52, 21193f. 


The Effect of Tanning and Finishing on Area Changes of Chrome- 
tanned Leathers. S. Perkowski. Prace Inst. Przemyslu Skorzanego, 1, 59-74 
(1955) (English summary); Chem. Abstr., 52, 21193h. 
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Biological Treatment of Tannery Wastes. J. C. McCarthy and B. L. 
Rosenthal. Public Works, 88, No. 12, 82-83 (1958); see JALCA, 53, 248 


(1958). H.B.M. 


The Elastic Properties of Elastin. C. A. J. Hoeve and P. J. Flory. J. 
{m. Chem. Soc., 80, 6523-26 (1958).—Stress-strain curves of elastin fiber 
bundles from unpurified ox ligamentum nuchae were measured at 0.5° and 
50.5°C. after swelling to equilibrium in glycol-water (3:7) mixture. While 
swelling of elastin in water decreases with increasing temperature, the volume 
of the fibers swollen in the 30% glycol solution is independent of temperature 
to 50°C., thereby permitting the stress-strain measurements to be carried out 
at constant volume. The retractive force is directly proportional to the absolute 
temperature. It follows that (5h 6L)ry=0 for elastin, and hence that the in- 
ternal energy of the elastin chain is independent of its conformation. Contrary 
to previous studies on elastin in which the influence of changes of swelling 
(in water) with temperature was overlooked, the thermoelastic behavior offers 
no indication whatever for crystallization on stretching at any temperature. 
Microscopic examination of the elastin samples showed many se parate fibers 
with thinner, irregularly curled fibers between them. The latter are almost 
certainly collagen. “About 20% of the sample, believed to represent these thinner 
curled fibers, resists hydrolysis by elastase. The residual fibers when straight- 
ened out are about twice as long as specimen. They shrink at 65°C. The abrupt 
rise in stress at high elongations is attributed to the straightening out of the 
initially curled collagen fibers which are associated with the native elastin. 


H.B.M. 


The Effect of Prechroming of Hide Powder with Oxalato Chromi- 
ates upon its Fixation of Vegetable Tannins. R. H. Gustqvson. J. Soc. 
Leather Trades’ Chemists, 42, 312-19 (1958).—Pretanning with anionic Cr 
complexes such as sodium tetraoxalato-diol-chromiate does not materially alter 
the irreversible fixation of vegetahle tannin (wattle) by hide powder. It is sug- 
gested that in the initial stage of the reaction between vegetable tannins and 
collagen the basic protein groups are involved and that at later stages coordina- 
tion between peptide groups and polyphenols occurs. Blocking the basic protein 
groups with anionic Cr slightly reduces vegetable tannin fixation in the early 
stage of retannage. The data and theory are shown to be in harmony with the 
mechanism of chrome-vegetable tanning as previously advanced by the author. 
The Fixation of Vegetable Tannins by Collagen Tanned with Sulfito- 
Chromium-Sulfate. /bid., 368-71.—Hide powder was pretanned with solu- 
tions of sulfito-chromium-sulfate in which the main part of the Cr exists in the 
nonionic state (ion exchange data indicated 86% nonionic, 4% cationic, and 
10% anionic complexes). The pretanned hide powders were tanned with wattle 
and with myrtan. Particularly on prolonged periods of vegetable retannage 
the binding of vegetable tannins is exceptionally heavy. Large quantities of 
fixed Cr complexes are simultaneously displaced. It is suggested that the addi- 
tional uptake of tannin by the chromed powder over that of standard hide 
powder is probably in the form of Cr-tannin compounds. J.M.C. 


The Reaction of Vegetable Tannins with Chrome-tanned Hide 
Powder. G. L. Amos, G. W. H. Thompson, and J. D. Tolliday. J. Soc. Leather 


Trades’ Chemists, 42, 232-50 (1958).—Experiments were conducted to cover 
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the following: retannage with low ratio of tannin to hide powder for a short 
time; retannage with high tannin ratio for longer time; effect of aging after 
retanning; and retannage of Cr-tanned hide powder containing little ionic 
sulfate. lonized tannins such as mvrobalans and nontannin anions enter the 
combined Cr complex by rapid displacement of SO,; the displaced sulfate as 
H.SO, increases the ac idity of the retan liquor. Un-ionized catechol tannins 
such as wattle penetrate the complex slowly to displace sulfate and release hydro- 
gen ion to the retan solution, finally even releasing some Cr from the Cr-tanned 
hide powder. Retannage with wattle extract involves two reactions: the ionic 
nontannin reaction is predominant in short-period retannage, while the tannin 
reaction assumes more importance with increasing time of retannage or on 
aging of retanned leather in the wet state. A mechanism is proposed by which 
catechol tannin molecules, initially uncharged, displace coordinated water 
molecules from the Cr complex, and in the reaction H-ion is expelled from the 


tannin molecule itself. J.M.C. 


Bating Material from Fish Viscera. G. H. Green. J. Soc. Leather Trades’ 
Chemists, 42, 258-61 (1958).—A liquid bate material prepared from viscera 
after controlled fermentation and autolysis and preserved with 100% NH,Cl 
was employed. The bate was shown by gelatin liquefying procedures to have 
70% the activity of a commercial sample of pancreatic bate used for sheepskins. 
Sheepskins, goatskins, hides for chrome side leather, and split hides for up- 
holstery leather were bated with the viscera bate, and results were equivalent 
to those obtained with commercial bates usually employed on these leathers. 


J.M.C. 


S. L. T. C. Provisional Methods for: Testing the Colorfastness of 
Leather Finishes to Heat; Determining the Transfer of Color in Wash- 
ing; Testing Fastness to Water Spotting. /. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists, 
#2, 226-32 (1958).—Texts of methods are given. J.M.C. 


Some Investigations into the Rate of Tannage of Sole Leather. I. 
Rate of Uptake of Tanning Matter with es to Time and Concen- 
tration. N. L. Holmes and H. G. Wollenberg. J. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists, 
42, 251-57 (1958).—Pieces of heavy hide were weighed at intervals in the 
equivalent of an infinite tanning bath until equilibrium was almost complete; 
the increase of weight was taken as proportional to the amount of tanning 
matter passing from external liquor phase to the pelt-liquor phase. Combined 
tanning matter at equilibrium in the tanning was calculated by the equation: 


ay d) ay] d, dy d; dy d, 
Buoyant weight — H |-T - +W——4F 


di d, dy d; 


where H. T, W. F, L. and d = hide substance, tannir, bound water. fat. liquor. 
and density. Plotting half uptake time versus time did not suffice to describe 
the progress of tanning. The results indicate the importance of moving heavy 
leathers out of weak liquors as rapidly as spending will allow and that move- 
ment of hides toward the strongest liquor should he arranged with minimum 
time in intermediate liquors. II, “The Effect of Temperature and Location 
of Pelt Sample on the Rate of Uptake of Tanning Matter in 80° Bk. 
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and 140° Bk. Liquors. /bid., 268-78.—The temperature range investigated 
was 8° to 38°C. Combined tannin was estimated from analyses of wet leathers 
and from weight-in-tan liquor values near equilibrium. Reasonable agreement 
between the two methods was found. By postulating more bound water at 
°C. and less at 38°C. than originally assumed (Part I), the two methods of 
calculating degree of tannage can be reconciled. Tanning-matter uptake in- 
creased markedly in both rate and quantity with increasing temperature. The 
strike-through period for most dense pieces of hide was reduced from 17 days 
at 8°C. to 6 days at 38°C. in the weak liquor and from 13 to 6 days in the 
stronger liquor. In the weak liquor the thicker the hide the slower is the rate of 
tannin takeup, but the greater is the total tannin uptake per gram of hide 
substance at equilibrium. In the strong liquor the rate of tanning is slowest in 
the thick pieces, but tannin uptake at equilibrium per gram of hide substance 
decreases with thickness of hide. Il. A Note about the Amount of Hide 
Substance in a Vegetable-tanned Leather. /bid., 278-81.—On comparison 
of the nitrogen content of individual delimed hide pieces with that of the same 
pieces when tanned in the crust, it was observed that nitrogen was added dur- 
ing tannage. On the average the difference (equivalent to 1. 71% hide substance 
for an average of 46.3% per tanned piece) can be accounted for by assuming 
that the tanning matter in the leather carried nitrogen in the ratio of that found 
in the feed liquors. The error involved here, depending on quantity and type 
of tannin in the leather, can be serious since tannin contents are obtained by 


difference. J.M.C. 


Heating of Painted Sheepskins in Pile: Its Cause and Influence on 
the Quality of Basils and Chrome Glove Leather with Relation to Paint 
Composition, G. H. Green. J. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists, 42, 304-12 
(1958).—The heating of painted sheepskins stored in piles is attributed to the 
grease and suint present which provide a nutritious medium for bacterial 
growth. A number of factors influencing heating are discussed. The onset of 
he ating may be prevented or delayed by. soaking skins in, or by spraying the 
wool with, antise ptic solutions. Glove leather from pelts painted with a lime- 
thickened paint (2% NaS) and stored in piles which reached temperatures 
of 88°-92°F. showed pronounced grain damage, whereas leather made from 
NaSH (equivalent sulfide content)-treated pelts reaching 87°-88°F. showed 


much less damage. J.M.C. 


Symposium on the Progress in Fatliquoring. F. Kroch, R. Nowak, W. 
Pense. and C. Retzsch. J. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists, 42, 297-304 (1958). 
A review is given of the more important scientific work on fatliquoring 


published since 1945. J.M.C. 


——- of Sodium Sulfide. (S. L. T. C. Committee for Sulfide Analy- 

H. Booth, Chairman) J. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists. 42, 294-97 (1958). 

an iodine method for analysis of Na.S is described. The method is not ap- 
plicable to lime liquors and is not an official method of the S. L. T. C. 


J.M.C. 


A Report of the British Advisory Committee on Tannin Analysis. 
J. M. Harrison, Chairman. J. Soc. Leather Trades’ Chemists, 42, 341-47 


we 


(1958).—-The tannin, nontannin, insoluble, and moisture data on 


7 tannin 
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extracts, as determined in 5 laboratories, are presented. On the basis of a table 
of residue weights of total solids, soluble solids, and nontans it is suggested 
that a critical study be made of the effects of conditions of evaporation and 
drying on residue weights. Good agreement is observed between vacuum and 
electric air ovens. The use of kaolin to obtain optically clear filtrates does not 
affect agreement between laboratories. The maximum difference between lab- 
oratories in determination of residue weights was not decreased by increasing 


the drying period from 3 to 16 hr. ' JMC. 
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Coated Leather. Brit. Pat. 805,027. Midland Silicones, Ltd. Appl. May 6, 
1957.— Leather plugs are given a surface coating of a cured siloxane consist- 
ing of from 5 to 20 per cent by weight of a methylhydroge snpolysiloxane and 
Sree 80 to 95 per cent by weight t- a polysiloxane gum containing aliphatic 
organic radicals of less than four carbon atoms or phe ‘nyl radicals, 


said gum 
having a viscosity of at least 1.000.000 es. at 25°C. The 


coating may also im- 


pregnate the leather and two such coatings may be applied and cured indi- 
The coatings may be applied by brushing, dipping or spraying and 
\ 1 solution in xylene, toluene or petroleum ether. As curing catalysts 
may be ail lead octoate, tin octoate, dibutyltindioctoate, dibutvltindiacetate, 


vidually. 
may be i 


dibutyltindilaurate, cobalt naphthenate, zinc naphthenate or iron 2-ethyloctoate. 
The methylhydrogsiloxane used may be the homopolymer or a copolymer with 
trimethylsiloxane or dimethyl hydrogensiloxane. Dimethyl-, phenylmethyl-. 
vinylmethyl-, diethyl-, or ethylmethyl- polysiloxane or a copolymer of dimethyl- 
siloxane with diphenylsiloxane, with phenylmethylsiloxane and vinylmethyl- 
siloxane, or with monomethylsiloxane may be used as the gum. 


Waterproofing. Brit. Pat. 802,962. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. Appl. Feb. 24, 1956.—Waterproofing. e.g. of cloth, leather or paper, is 
effected by means of hydroxyl-containing chromium co-ordination complexes 
of perchlorofluoromonocarboxylic acids having 1-20 carbon atoms in the mole- 
cule, especially those obtained by the action of chromyl chloride and a reduci ing 
agent on the acids, the chromyl halogen being hydroylsed just prior to or 
during the application of the complexes to the surface to be rendered water 
repellent. Preferably the complexes are prepared under anhydrous conditions 
and stored 20 weight per cent solutions in anhydrous isopropyl alcohol, 
which are diluted with water to 1.5 weight per cent solutions just before use. 
These final aqueous solutions should have a pH of 3-4.5, for which purpose 
buffers such as an alkali metal carborate, phosphate, citrate, acetate, formate 
or borate, or urea, may be added. commen articles are usually stoved (e.g 
at 50-100°C.), though standing for 4-12 hours at room temperature will also 
effect the necessary “polymerization of “a Cr—OH group. In an example, fil- 
ter paper is heated in an oven after being dippd in solutions obtained by 
dilution with water of isopropyl alcohol solutions of complexes prepared from 
chromyl chloride (plus a reducing agent), from chromic nitrate and from 
chromic acetate, the solutions in some cases being neutralized by adding an 
aqueous solution of urea, sodium formate and formic acid. Specification 


-oO 


784,727. [Group 1V (b) |, is referred to. 
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Filled Leather, Paper, or Fabric &e. Brit. Pat. 804.834. Deutsche Gold- 
Und Silber-Scheideanstalt Vorm. Roessler. Appl. April 15, 1955.—Leather, 
paper or fabric may be filled with a silicate obtained by hydrothermal treatment 
of a silica-containing natural substance with an alkaline earth metal hydroxide, 
or filled with a silic: ‘ate or silica a obtained and subsequently reacted with 
an acid or an acidic substance (see Group Ill). Specific fabrics referred to 
are linoleum and roofing felt. Specification 726,250, [Group III], is referred to. 


Coated Leather. Brit. Pat. 805,492. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Cole, G. H. T., and Guest, D. J. Appl. Dec. 21, 1955.—Leather is coated with 
one or more coats of a plasticized aqueous dispersion of a vinyl chloride- 
vinyl acetate copolymer wherein the plasticized polymer dispersion is prepared 
by incorporating emulsified plasticizer into an aqueous dispersion of the poly- 
mer at temperatures from 80° to 90°C., e.g. as in Specification 766,654. 
[Group IV (a)]. The proportion of vinyl acetate in the copolymer may be 
from 15 to 40 per cent by weight thereof. Suitable plasticizers are dimethyl, 
dibutyl and dioctylphthalate, tricresyl phosphate, and esters of epoxystearic 
acid, Specified stabilizers and emulsifiers are white lead, calcium, cadmium 
and lead stearate, organic epoxides, diphenylthiourea, dibutyl tin dilaurate, 
and anionic and non-ionic emulsifying agents or mixtures thereof. Pigments, 
e.g. turkey red oxide, hydrated oxide of iron, titanium dioxide, other synthetic 
resins, e.g. {-ethoxyethylmethacrylate polymer, casein, and other materials 
normally used in the finishing of leather may be added to the plasticized 
copolymer dispersion, 


(2.277. 


bush, N. Y., assignor to General Aniline & Film Corporation, New York, N. Y., 

a corporation of Delaware. Appl. Dec. 29, 1955.—1l. A process for coloring 
leather comprising spraying the leather with an aqueous bath containing a 
sulfuric acid ester salt of a leuco vat dyestuff, an agent selected from the group 
consisting of water-soluble anionic and non-ionic surface active agents, a mem- 
ber of the group consisting of N-lower alkyl-2-pyrrolidones, N,N-dimethyl- 
formamide, N.N-diethylformamide, and N,N-dihydroxyethylformamide, and 
sodium nitrite, and then treating the sprayed leather with an acid solution. 


Dyeing of Leather. U. S. Pat. 2.872. Joseph S. Kirk, East Green- 


Synthetic Tannins from Sulfomethylated Yacea Gum and Process 
of Tanning Therewith. U. S. Pat. 2.87 Robert 


572. 278. 


Putnam, Mountain 
Lakes, N. J.. and Stanley I. Hayes. Jr., Hamilton, Mass., assignors to United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, Flemington, N. J., a corporation of New Jersey. 
Appl. Jan. 3, 1955.—1. The herein described tanning agent obtained by react- 
ing in aqueous medium an alkaline mixture containing one part, by molar 
proportion, of unmodified yacca gum, 5.0 to 11.2 parts of formaldehyde and 
2.5 to 5.4 parts calculated as sulfite, of an alkali metal salt of sulfurous acid 
selected from the group consisting of alkali metal sulfites, alkali metal bisul- 
fites, and alkali metal metabisulfites, the molar proportion of the sulfite not 
being in substantial excess of that of the formaldehyde, at temperatures of 
70-110°C. until the product is soluble without precipitate in water acidified 
with sulfuric acid to a pH of about 2.5. 

Waterproofing Fibrous Materials, Brit. Pat. 804,990. Monsanto Chemi 
cals, Ltd. Appl. Aug. 30, 1956.—Porous or fibrous materials, such as textiles. 
leather, paper, cardboard, wood or concrete, are rendered water-repellent by 
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treatment with a composition consisting essentially of an aqueous solution 
of an alkali-metal siliconate, such as an alkali metal salt of RSi(OH), or 
R.Si(OH). wherein R is an alkyl radical having from 1 to 6 carbon atoms, 
and as catalyst the reaction product of an amine with TiCl, or Ti(OR),. The 
compositions may contain an aqueous emulsion of a siloxane resin, liquid 
paraffin, fatty acids, alcohols or a urea-formaldehyde resin. In examples a 
cotton gabardine fabric is immersed in the composition, dried first at room 
temperature, then at 110°C. for 30 minutes and lastly at 160°C. for 10 minutes. 
and finally ironed. Specifications 723,989 and 804,989, [Group IV (a) ]. are 
referred to. 


Tanning with Epoxy Resins. U.S. Pat. 2,869,970. Edward M. Filachione 
and Edward H. Harris, Jr.. Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to the United States of 
\merica as represented by the Secretary of Agriculture. Appl. April 11, 1957. 

l. A process of tanning hides comprising applying to the hides an alkaline 
solution containing about from 4 to 35¢¢ water, a glycidyl! polyether of bis- 
phenol corresponding to the formula 


CH.—CH—CH.—0O (—R—O—CH.—CHOH—CH.—O— ) n R--O—CH.—CH—CH 
, a 


\ é 


O O 


wherein R is a divalent hydrocarbon radical of the formula 


CCH). 


and n is an integer having an average value ranging from 0 to 10. inclusive, as 
the tanning agent, and an inert. water-miscible organic solvent as a mutual 
solvent for the said water and said glycidyl polyether. until the hides are tanned. 


Process for the Treatment of Hides and Skins with Mucolytic 
Enzymes, l. 5S. Pat. 2.871.162. Donald Burton, Ronald Reed, and Frances Olga 
Flint. Leeds, England. Appl. Feb. 24, 1954—1. A composition for the treatment 
of hides and flayed skins, comprising as the essential ingredient a mucolytic 
enzyme selected from the group consisting of polygalacturonidase pectinase, 
hyaluronidase, chondroitinase and amylase in a concentration of 0.025 to 50¢¢. 
which composition is buffered in a pH range of 3 to 8 with 0.25 to 10¢ of 
buffer, said composition also containing an aqueous carrier. 


Bating Skins with Enzymes. Brit. Pat. 804.608. American Cyanamid Co. 
Appl. Oct. 5, 1955.—A proteolytic enzyme obtained by permeating a fungus 
of the order Entomophthorales, e.g. Entomophthora apiculata (see Group IV 
(b)) mixed with a deliming agent such as ammonium sulphate is used in 
bating skins. The skins are soaked in lime or dilute sodium hydroxide and 
then transferred to a solution containing the enzyme and ammonium sulphate at 
pH 7.5 and a temperature of 25° C, 
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Process for Cleaning Raw Wool. U.S. Pat. 2.864.746. Arthur M 
well, Gainesville, Fla. Appl. June 6, 1956. 


22008 esconces | 


r 


7. The process of removing from raw shorn wool naturally adherent wool grease, 
consisting essentially of lanolin and suint, which comprises introducing said raw 
wool with said wool grease adhering thereto into sewage sludge digester liquor 
containing anaerobically digesting organic material. excluding air from said 
liquor, maintainng said liquor and wool at a temperature of between approxi- 
mately 32° F. and approximately 155° F.. a volatile acids concentration of not 
substantially more than 2000 p. p. m., an ammonia nitrogen concentration of 
between approximately 30 and approximately 600 p. p. m.. and a water to wool 
ratio not substantially less than 85 parts by weight of water to 15 parts by 


weight of wool, retaining said wool in said liquor for between approximately 


24 hours and approximately 72 hours to effect digestion of the wool grease, 
and then separating the wool fibers from said liquor. 


Fatting of Skins. U.S. Pat. 2,868,614. Alexis E. Ushakoff, Beverly, Mass . 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Nathan W. Levin, New York, N. Y., Alexis 


Kk. Ushakoff, Somerville. Mass.. and J. B. Hatton, Grand Haven, Mich.. 
trustees. Appl. April 28, 1954. 


as 


1. The method of fatting skins comprising supporting a skin wet with an inert 
volatile organic solvent on a porous supporting surface, applying a liquid surface 
coating of a leather fatting agent to the skin by contacting its unsupported 
surface with an applicator surface carrying the fatting agent and thereby 
depositing the fatting agent on the unsupported surface of the skin without 
depositing fatting agent on the supporting surface, and drying the skin to 
remove the solvent and to cause said agent to be distributed through the skin 
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From rugged sole leather to the soft, luxuri- 
ous leather for gloves, Nopco tanning prod- 
ucts insure such characteristics as uni- 
formity, pliability, strength, softness and 
durability. 
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chemical products, plus Nopco research fa- 
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Using Salt Efficiently 


by INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC.—America’s largest producer of salt 


Three Methods of Measuring Salt 


—and Their Effects on Brine Uniformity 


One of the most important factors in maintaining 
brine strength at consistently uniform levels is salt 
measurement. Today, are three methods com- 


industry. While all 


only one method is com- 


there 
salt in 
certain merits, 


monly used to measure 


these have 


pletely accurate only one virtually eliminates 


variations in brine 


strength, 
quality in leather tanning. 


and maintains high 
This is the method of 
measuring salt quantity in the form of fully satu- 
rated brine. A quick comparison of this method 
with the other two 


measurement ts 


will show why saturated brine 


clearly superior. 

Measurement by dry salt volume. This method 
number of difficulties. First. 
content of salt can greatly affect its volume. 
changes in 


presents a moisture 


And 
humidity alter this 
content to a consider- 
Furthermore, de- 
ttt gree of compaction makes a hig 
§ . difference in volume. A pailful 
} 5 of salt may vary from 25 to 35 
2p Ibs. (a 40% margin of error) 


depending on storage conditions. 


moisture 


t able degree. 


Measurement by dry salt weight. 
somewhat more reliable, but is still far from accu- 
rate. When the 100 Ibs., it can never 
be estimated how much of that weight is moisture 

one pound or ten 


This method 


scale reads 
And again, the moisture content 
varies constantly with air humidity, and humidity 
of storage areas. When salt is measured in this way, 
control over brine 


strength is never exact. 


Measurement by the saturated brine method. 
is effective in 


This 
industrial application. It de- 
fully 


every 


pends, of course, on saturated, crystal-clear 


brine, free from undissolved solids. One gallon of 
such brine always contains 2.65 lbs. of salt (if the 


water used for dissolving is within the temperature 


range found in most plants.) By 
fixed 


strength can be 


starting with this 
unit of salt’ mea 

completely 
strength is desired—the 


accurate brine 


controlled. Whatever 
dilution of fully saturated 
certain amount of water produces it 
quickly and accurately. 


surement, 


brine with 


The most effective brine for this measuring 
method is Lixate Brine — always crystal-clear, al- 


ways fully saturated. This brine is made auto- 


matically, and self-filtered automatically, in the 
The Lixator, which needs no attention, also 


stores both salt and brine . . 


Lixator. 
. and makes best use 
of available tank storage space. 

There are 
available 
plastic. 


designs and sizes of Lixators, 


metal, 


many 


in steel, monel corrosion-proof 


7) arm 
~ ROCK Sait 


| % 
L | : s 
) 
\ \ 
_ \ = ‘ hLOaT Valve 


vent 
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oamice 
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The Sterling 
z Lixator reduces 
pen salt-handling 
J PLusmine ; 
sen wane brine-making 
worms 


a 


rato Savings between 
wares . ‘ 
10% and 20 


on salt used are 


and brine-dis 
tributing costs 


cifaNOUT 





ME ee also possible 


Technical Service with your Salt. 
and experienced “Salt 


Through skilled 
Specialists,” International 
can help you get greater efficiency and economy 
from the salt you use. International produces both 
Sterling Evaporated and Sterling Rock Salt in all 
types and sizes. We also make automatic dissolvers 
both kinds of salt. So we 
can suggest the type and size of salt most perfectly 
suited to your needs. 


in metal or plastic for 


If you'd like help on any problem concerning salt 
or brine—or further 
contact 


information on salt 
nearest 


measure- 
ment International 


office. 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill; Nev 
Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass. ; 
Newark, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y 
O.; Cleveland, O.; Philadelphia, Pa 
Tenn.; and Richmond, Va 


your sales 


Orleans, La.; 
Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
.; Cincinnati 
; Memphis, 


.; Pittsburgh, Pa 







FOR INDUSTRY, FARM, AND THE HOME— 


SRL Cy 


PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 


ATLAS 1873 
for softie leather 


ATLASOIL 


TANNERY 
“HOUSEHOLD NAMES” 


Every industry has its famous names. In tanning, 
Atlas, and the products it has developed through 
the years, all are ‘household names”—respected 
because they represent the finest of their kind and 
for their purposes. 


How many of those names do you recognize as “old 


friends?" How many of the new ones are you familiar 
with? 


Atlas, keeping apace of, and frequently leading the 
way to, new progress in tanning, brings you the 
products best suited to your needs. 


It is a fact that when tanners 
change to Atlas Fatliquors, few 


ever change again. 


REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 


olkaline 
fatliquor. 


¢20 
for chrome 
calf 


ATLAS 
S45 
for white 
leother 


ATLAS 
™$30 
bark and 
resin cetan 
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ON UNIFORM CHEMICALS 





oO 


Top-grade tanning results every time 
when you depend on Diamond 

quality chemicals: Tanolin®, fat liquors, 

bichromates, neutralizers. 

Top-notch leathermakezs all over the 
world rely on Diamond uniform chemi- 
cals, made from the finest raw materials, 
quality controlled every step of the way. 

So why not you? You'll get fast, de- 
pendable delivery on every order you 
place from our two plants, or from eight 


strategically located warehouses. And 





®O ® 


Diamond’s long experience in working 
5 Ss 





with quality tanners to achieve best re- 
sults is yours for the asking. 

Your Diamond Representative knows 
leather chemistry . . . and he’s backed 
by Diamond’s entire technical staff and 
facilities. Call him today. D1amMonp 
ALKALI Company, 300 Union Com- 


merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
¢ ,-Chemicals 











“it 


“SUPREMO” 3 


1 
BRAND 


ordinary in solid or seco crushed 


uN LU NA” 


BRAND 


cold water soluble in solid or seco crushed 


The Only American Manufac- Liquid and powdered Quebracho 
turer of Quebracho Extracts in extract and blends to customer 
South America. Factories at specifications in bags, barrels, 
Puerto Pinasco, Paraguay, and tank cars or tank trucks from 
Staten Island, N. » Arlington, Staten Island, N. Y. 





625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


Telephone: Plaza 1-4770 






Manufacturers of 


LEATHER FINISHES 
and e 
~TANNERS’ SPECIALTIES 


CHEMICAL COATING MATERIALS 
hs eee Lia 


RR eee a NEW JERSEY 
PLYMOUTH 9-5600 





PASTELS? _ 


WHITES ? 


For the best in ALL 3 
Neutralize YOUR leathers 


w> SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 


For high neutralizing action 
combined with low pH, your chrome- 
tanned leathers need SoLvay Am- 
monium Bicarbonate. You get more 
uniform dyeing when you neutralize 
with this deep-penetrating, 7.8 pH 
neutralizer —as well as superior tex- 
ture and grain. Try it in the economy 


100-lb. vapor barrier bag .. . use it in 
thrifty 142% solution. 


OTHER PRODUCTS FOR TANNERS 


Solvay® Cleansing Soda X * Mutual® Koreon M and 
X ¢ Solvay Cleansing Soda XX * Mutual Sodium 
Bichromate « Solvay Snowflake” Crystals * Mutual 
Potassium Bichromate 


ur) SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


tse] 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Ojjices: Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
Houston ¢ New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 








“The Keader 
Comes First 


LEATHER and SHOES believes 
in the “Golden Rule” of journalism 
--serves its readers first. It has no 
“sacred cows’ nor prejudices. 





Because of this, it is first choice of 
the industry's key executives. L&S 
is the most widely read and quoted 
paper in its field, and leads in paid 
(audited) circulation, subscription and 
advertising receipts. 


Readers and advertisers benefit most 
by this policy. That's why its sub- 
scription list and advertising indexes 
read like the Who's Who of the in- 
dustry. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


THE MAGAZINE FOR EXECUTIVES 


300 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








in chrome tanning... 


THERE’S NOTHING TO HIDE 
when you ure ONE-BATH 


KOREON 


Yes! . . . chrome-tanning becomes the easiest 
step in your process with Mutual® one-bath 
KOREON®. Simply dissolve KOREON in 
water. Or, if you prefer, you can add it directly 
to the tanning drum in its dry form because it 
dissolves so readily. 

KOREON is constant in composition and un- 
varying in purity. It comes in two basicities— 
KOREON M at 33-35%, and KOREON X at 
50-52%. Technical service, based on years of 
experience with tanners, is available to you on 
request. 


If you prefer to prepare your own one-bath 
chrome tan, we can provide the technical aid 
and the principal raw material—Mutual 
Sodium Bichromate. 


OTHER PRODUCTS FOR TANNERS: 


Solvay® Cleansing Soda X and XX ¢ Solvay Snowflake® 
Crystals * Mutual Potassium Bichromate 


rae SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


/ Chemical 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


MUTUAL chromium chemicals are available through dealers and 
SOLVAY branch offices located in major centers from coast to coast. 


For more information, mail to SOLVAY 


(] Please send booklet ““KOREON One-Bath Chrome 
Tan for Leather.” 


( Please have representative phone for an appoint- 
ment. 
5-49 
Name 





Position 





Company__ 





Phone 





Address 





> pass Zone__ State___ 
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THE STAMP OF DEPENDABILITY 


SULPHONATED OILS and 
FATLIQUORS — SUEDE SPRAYS 
CROCK ELIMINATORS 
WATERPROOFING SPECIALTIES 


EASTERN INDUSTRIAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


SAUGUS, MASS. 


EASTERN OIL OF MEXICO PASEO DE LA REFORMA 95 MEXICO DF 
EXPORT AGENT: WOLFF—INTERNATIONAL, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


TANNING INDUSTRY 


— 
| Proctor | EQUIPMENT .«..«.. 
a ae 


ROTO-SPRAY (4 or & Gun) 

PASTED LEATHER DRYERS 

TOGGLE DRYERS 

POLE AND HOOK TYPE CONVEYOR DRYERS 
SEASONED SKIN AND SPRAYED FINISH DRYERS 
WASHED CATTLE HAIR DRYERS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, inc. hitadeiphia 20, Pa. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
LU cl E N B U Cc K THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 





FAT LIQUORS 
DESIGNED FOR YOUR SPECIFIC TANNAGE 


* UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 
* INFORMED TECHNICAL SERVICE 
* HIGHEST QUALITY RAW OILS USED 


All products carefully formulated for your particular requirements 


BAY STATE OIL PRODUCTS 


2 UNION STREET PEABODY, MASS. 





YOU CAN RELY ON BAYOILS AND BAYFILS 
SULPHONATED OILS + FILLERS + SUEDE SPRAYS ~- FATLIQUORS 





Borax or Boric Acid 


United » States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY DIVISION 


R 
— An Los Angeles 
Winton Aen Sen vn Mn St NG ORS as New York 
y Chicago 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia 
Distributors located in principal cities throughout the U.S.A Cleveland 





CALOPHYL C-10 
for fuller leather with a pleacant, round feel 


® Penetrates to the center, exhausting the fat 
liquor with it. 


Adds weight and plumpness. Does not lay on 
surface or wash out. 


Dissolves instantly in tap water. 
Compatible over a wide pH range. 


ALSO excellent as a sealer in the base coat 
and for grinding pigments. 


APEX CHEMICAL CO. INC. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals since 1900 


200 South First St. Elizabethport 1, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Exclusively a Tannery Paper 


Devoted to Leather Technology, Tanning and Finishing of 
Leather, Tannery News and Markets. 


Affords complete tannery coverage, concentrated among 
tanners, chemists and buyers of materials, raw stock and 
equipment. 


Technical articles and newsworthy 
features invited for publication. 


THE LEATHER MANUFACTURER 
NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
154 Nassau St. 683 Atlantic Ave. 
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REILLY- 
WHITEMAN- 
WALTON CO. 


CALGON’ Pre-Tan 


the tanning time saver that produces better leather 


Calgon Pre-Tan cuts tanning time to one- 
third or one-fourth the normal time when 
it is used before vegetable tanning. This is 
because Calgon’s quick action speeds up the 
penetration of vegetable liquors, hastening 
the tanning process. 

Besides being a time and money saver, 
Calgon adds to the quality of leather. 
Calgon’s dispersive action and ability to 
combine with proteins produce tanned 
leather that’s exceptionally free from stains, 
has a dense grain structure, and a long silky 


fiber that contributes to tensile strength. 

For high quality leather and faster tan- 
ning, try Calgon Pre-Tan. Write now for 
your free copy of “Calgon Data for the 
Leather Chemist.” 


CA LG oO Re COMPANY 


DIVISION OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 4&4 CONTROLS, INC 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA 


tn Canada: Hagan Corporation (Canada) Limited, Toronto 
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Salem Oil & Grease (Co. 


FAT LIGUORS 
FEATURING 
CONTROLLED PENETRATION 


SALEM. MASSACHUSETTS 


© Commonwealth « 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Serving the Leather Industry since 1911 


CONSULTATION RESEARCH 
Immediat 


HEAVY CHEMICALS — EXTRACTS — TANNERS OILS 
DYESTUFFS — LEATHER FINISHES — SPECIALTIES 
ABRASIVES AND COATED PAPERS. 


COMMONWEALTH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Gloversville, New York 
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LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED IN 1895 


offers courses in 


LEATHER ENGINEERING 


leading to the degrees of 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
and 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 
Emphasis is placed upon the fundamentals of engineering and the 
application of basic scientific principles to leather technology. 
Coeducational For further information 


State-operated write to Dr. Albert E. Chouinard, 
Scholarships available Head of the Leather Engineering Department 





THE 
TANNERS’ COUNCIL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


is 
THE DEPARTMENT OF BASIC SCIENCE 
in 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


The purpose of the laboratory is to conduct scientific research in the fields of 
Science concerned with Tanning and Leather. 


To train Chemists in the technique of research and prepare them for Industry. 


This Laboratory serves as the Official Technical Headquarters for the Tanning 
Industry of the United States. 


Your inquiries will be gladly answered. 


Address DR. FRED O'FLAHERTY, Director 
Tanners’ Council Laboratory 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
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You can depend on Warner Bell-Mine Lime 

for uniform purity, analysis and physical properties. 
Accurate laboratory control assures you 

of consistently better milk of lime, 


WARNER COMPANY 


BELLEFONTE DIVISION, Bellefonte, Pa. « Philadelphia «¢ Pittsburgh 


THE MARSHALL LABORATORY 
Mfg. American Standard Hide Powder 


CONSULTATION LABORATORY SERVICES 


P.O. Drawer 239 RIDGWAY, PA. 


? 
ay may ae in 


UE 11 BS 


FAT Liquors 


Mardol tanners’ oils and fat liquors are produced by 
specialists. They are highly skilled in quality control, 
and the proper selection and blending of oils, to fit 
specific leather making requirements. 

Our technical staff, comprising practical tanners is 
at your service. They will be pleased to help you with 
your problems. 


MARDEN-WILD CORPORATION 
RT me Tee CS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 8934 NO. NAVAJO AVE. 
MARDEN-WILD OF CANADA LTD., HALIFAX, N. S. 





Finis es 
for y types of 


ail: 


NEWARK 
LEATHER FINISH CO. 


8 WILHELM ST. HARRISON, N. J. 
Telephone HUmboldt 2-5072 





MORITE BRAND 


Sulphonated and Compounded 


OILS 


WHITTEMORE-WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. 
62 ALFORD ST. CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT BOSTON, MASS. 


4 The Original Dry Color 
PRESTO — 
7 PRESTO COLOR COMPANY 


WEST ALLIS 14, WIS. 
Dry Colors + + Finishes 





NEW CHROMIUM COMPOUNDS 
for the Progressive 


TANNING CHEMIST 
NUCHROME 


Pure Basic Chromic Sulfate. No impurities, 
no sodium, aluminum or other salts. 


DRY (35% Cr,O,) 
LIQUID (25% Cr,O,) 


CHROMIC CHLORIDE 
CHROMIC ACETATE 
CHROMIC FORMATE 
CHROME ALUM AND OTHERS 


FIBER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P. 0. BOX 218 MATAWAN, N. J. 


JOHNSON AND CARLSON 
We Manufacture and Install 


DRUMS - VATS - PADDLES - WOOD TANKS 


Suppliers of V-Belts, Sprockets, Motors, Chain and Other Tannery Equipment 


848 EASTMAN ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


“ADE Il AN” LIQUID QUEBRACHO FILADE 
GAMBADE EXTRACT DRIPASTE 


THE TANNADE COMPANY 


2136 DOMINICK ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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KEPECO FINNALINE KEPOLAC 
EMULLO - KEEPA-SHINE FONDO 
UNI-LAK 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


KEPEC CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE !, WISCONSIN 


PRIME LEATHER FINISHES COMPANY 


188-194 S. 2nd STREET R.57 GROVE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. SALEM, MASS. 


Garden State Tanning Ine. 


Fleetwood, Pa. 


“The Extension of Knowledge is 
by the Investigation of Matter’. 
Vanu tfactu s of . ‘ai P 
his space dedicated to 
Upholstery Leather Tanner's Council Research Laboratory 


by a Friend 
New York Office 


12 EAST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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BONA ALLEN, ING, | "sous usar 


Buford, Georgia SIDE LEATHER 


TANNERS SINCE 1873 ° 


Tanners Cut Sole Division 


Finest English Rein 
and Strap Leather - 


Latigotan Harness Leather CUT SOLES 


Manufacturers of genuine English 
type and full rigged hand tooled 


; BOSTON, MASS. 
roping saddles. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSULTING SERVICE 


Technical consultation is available for improving your leather, 
reducing your costs and developing new leathers and finishes. 
More than 40 years practical application of Scientific Research 
to Leather manufacturing. 


ADOLF SCHUBERT, 549 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EISENDRATH rine CALF LEATHERS 


IN COLORS AND BLACK 


B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Company 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


92 South St., Boston, Mass., Day Gormley Leather Co. - 17! Madison Ave., New York City, Eugene Williams 
1358 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 15, Calif., David V. Whiting Co, 


THE OHIO LEATHER CO. THE 
Quality Calf Leather ORTHMANN LABORATORIES 


AUG. C. ORTHMANN, Pres. INC. 
LUXOR - BLACK JETTA 


KAFFORITE - KOZY - JILL JETTA 
EMBOSSED CALF - WHITE WASHETTE 


TANNERY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
GIRARD, OHIO 407 E MICH., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - ST. LOUIS - CHICAGO Phone: BROADWAY 6 - 6426 - 27 


COMET BorNeO CUTCH extract 
CHEMICAL Co., INC. (MANGROVE BARK EXTRACT) 


Plastic & Pigment Finishes SAXE CUTCH CORPORATION 
Topcoat, Plating & Glazing Lacquers 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Vinyl Finishes for all types of Leather 
Aniline Lacquers & Thinners 


L.H. HAMEL LEATHER CO. 


Tanners of 


Kid, Sheep and 
Lambskin Linings 


Lacguer Emulsions 
Stable “Jrouble-free Water-tight 
Clear, Slack and White 


Bigelow 3-1433-4 


HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
410 ADAMS ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Want To Go On A Cost-Cutting Spree 
When You Tan Whites ? 


Ever wish you could cut your processing costs? Maybe make sub- 
stantial savings on the white fatliquor you use? 

You can, you know . . . with a remarkable new series of esterified 
oils called the Polarsols. And not only will you reduce your costs, but 


at the same time you'll get a uniform tight break that will upgrade your 
whites on the table. 


Savings are Substantial 


Since the Polarsols soften leather to a greater degree than sulfated 
oils, you can get the same degree of softness in your stock with up to 20% 
less oil. Oil reductions such as this mean savings in your color room—and 
in freight costs as well. Substantial savings . .. every year. Sooner or 
later somebody in your tannery will get the credit for suggesting these 
savings. It could be you. 

What's more, you'll be able to produce effects in white leathers 
never obtained before. For the Polarsols offer a unique combination of 
fatliquoring properties not found in other oils. 

For example, with the Polarsols you can get any degree of softness 
you want and still retain a high degree of tightness. But to get the 
same degree of softness with sulfated oil, you usually obtain loose break. 

Stability is excellent in the presence of residual alum. And of 
course all the Polarsols are bleached. They're light fast too, offering 
a high degree that is seldom approached in Fadeometer specifications. 


Get The Full Story 


We'd like to send ee percentage suggestions—plus a trial sample. 
Naturally there's no obligation. 


Just specify your type of white leather and tannage, for there's a 
Polarsol for every one—whether it be sides or splits, suedes or grains, 
kid or calf. Better write or phone today. 


SEABOARD CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dept. 4H, 30 Foster St. 
Salem, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


In Canada: Tennant Union, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 








